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A History of Culture 


HISTORY of civilization will never be 

got into print alone for it would lose much 

of its reality when forced into two-dimen- 
sion symbols, A history of culture fares better. 
Indeed, one of the best histories of modern culture 
might be had by comparing and contrasting the 
successive editions of a great encyclopedia, such as 
the Britannica, and studying the nature and_ the 
content of its articles from the first edition in the 
eighteenth century down to the fourteenth edition, 
which is just off the press. Only the greatest libra- 
ries would have shelf room for the volumes required 
for such a tireless investigation; nevertheless, even a 
comparison by memory with the fat volume one used 
to consult in one’s youth, or the slim green books 
of the eleventh edition, is instructive. 

It is not merely scope that distinguishes the last 
and just published edition, although that is startling. 
The generous, but still very British, world of the 
nineteenth century Br annica has burst its bounds 
both east and westward, until the new volumes seem 
more like dictionaries than encyclopedias. This was 
to be expected, nor is it surprising to find the prac- 
tical nature of the post-war twentieth century re- 
flected in these books. “To one who remembers the 
lengthy essays, classic in English and in content, 
which were the staple of nineteenth century issues, 
the fourteenth edition brings a realizing sense of a 
new world, new air, new minds, Concise, compact, 
factual, utilitarian, these new volumes belong, it is 
clear, to the soap manufacturer or department store 
executive as much as to the scholar and the old- 
“man of culture.” 
a vast amount of knowledge to be recorded in 1929, 
there are, one feels immediately, a vast number of 
In its frank sim- 
plification of difficult matters, in its inclusiveness of 
the useful petty with the dignified great, in its clear 
intent to be serviceable to everybody, this encyclo- 
pedia is like a people’s university in a modern 
democracy. 

Two subjects, on a first casual impression, seem 


fashioned There is not only 


people able and willing to use it. 


to have gained immensely in meaning for the Eng- 
lish-reading peoples since earlier editions—applied 
science and art. Science naturally, one might say, 
yet the reader will scarcely be prepared for the over- 
whelming advance in applied science which even the 
pictures (and the photographs are especially admir- 
able) are sufficient to record, As for art, the num- 
ber of words, of photographs, and of plates devoted 
to it, must double the space of earlier editions; and 
now the Orient, at last (as also in history) gets its 
full due. If we have become scientific, practical 
in our interests, it is not apparently at the expense of 
Indeed the search for facts which s« ience 
nitiates is responsible for studies in technique and 


-thetics. 


origins far exceeding in breadth and thoroughness 
nything appearing in an English encyclopedia 
before, 

Statistics would be interesting here and_ else- 
where. One would like to know how much the space 
viven to psychology has increased, whether theology 
has less or more, whether the proportion of Amer- 

n literature and other aspects of strictly Amer- 

in culture has changed in its. rel: 

France or Germany. <And_ beyond statistics ar 
. Are the Amer- 


ition to, say, 


other questions of great interest. 


ns and British who write parallel articles or 


The Mind’s a Wood 
By Leonarp Bacon 


HE mind’s a wood where tawny tigers 
move, 

On timid things that hesitate or flee. 
There orchids burn and many a tropic tree. 
And there strange streams fantastic gorges groove, 
Go Slow! Watch out, for it may yet behoove 
The valiant to withdraw. 
Misfortune, error, and fatality 


For one may se 
Beyond such courage as we dare to prove. 


I saw a cobra on a hot stone, sunning 
His muscular coils. I saw the scorpion’s brood 
More venomous because of solitude. 

I saw the leopard by the salt-lick, waiting. 

Above him, a cloud of color blazing and stunning, 
Butterfly-wings pulsed in aerial mating. 
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divide a subject between them, distinguishable by 
any racial or national characteristic in their pros 


style, in their political and social outlooks, in their 


habits of mind? ‘This last has nothing to do with 


t 


the purpose of the encyclopedia, yet one cannot but 
hope that some curious critic will use thes volumes 
for a searching study of the effect of rac ind na- 
tionality upon mind and style. 


One result of sensational importance is sure 


follow, though with measured pace, upon th publ - 
cation of this new edition. Historians (and, since th 
war, all of us) know how opinions and reputations 
are made by what happe ns to be put into print 

and remains in accessible print. If Plutarch had 
left out Antony and Cleopatra what an immens 
difference in their fame! If the Book of Ruth 


} 


, 
had been placed among the Apocrypha what a 
marked though subtle difference in our opinion of 
Israclitish sentiment. And now we are told in th 


(Continued on page 207) 


A Lucky“Man* 
By BernaArp Fay 


HE Marquis de La Fayette was always 

lucky man; he had all the women for him 

including his wife, and God, for whom 
he did not care much, was constantly kind to him. 
His first and only important act in life was to bet 
on the United States; a good bet indeed, Sink 
1776 he has been one of the popular heroes of th 
New World and the only one never to be reviled 
there. Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
John Adams, Jackson, Roosevelt, Wilson, had ene 
mies and detractors in America, La Fayette had 
none. And now, supreme luck, one of the most 
popular and distinguished Americans of today writes 
a big work in two volumes on him. 

Brand Whitlock on La Fayette, what a good 
idea! It sounds marvellous, and it is indeed: a pop- 
ular man on a popular man, a brilliant man on a 
brilliant man, 2 liberal on liberal! And the pub 

book good 


looking, well printed, well illustrated, and most 


lishers have been careful to make the 


pleasant to handle, 

I read it with eagerness and joy. ‘The story 1 
beautifully told, and not a single good story 15 
missed. “The affection of America for La Fayett 
radiates out from its pages; the personality of th 
hero shines in all its glory, and the personality of th 
writer impresses deeply the reader. “Vhe atmospher: 
of the whole book is healthy, full of life, full of 
color. 

It nearly convinced me. But it did not quite. 
‘The book has more literary qualities than historica 
ones. Mr. Brand Whitlock has read many volumes, 


and seen many people, but he has not been able to 


discover any new document, or any new fact, al- 
though there are still a good many of them to be 
discovered about La Fayette’s picturesque and long 
career. From that point of view this new biography 
of La Fayette is disappointing; it isnot new. More 
over it 1s full of mistakes, th publishe r being re 
vuthor for 

vreat number of them. One half of the Frencl 


Vi reenn 5S ¢ ible dl “Charle 


Brenier de Vergennss,” when his real 


sponsibl for some of them, and th 


names are misspelled, 


Name, Cas\ 


tc find in the Encyclopadia Britannica, 1s “Charl 
Gravier de Vergennes.” Mr, Whitlock speaks ot 


him as a man “of lowly birth,” whereas he cam 


from a very old and distinguished family of Bun 


gundy. Mr. Whitlock mentions time and again th 
home of Deane at Pa n 1776, although Di 
lived then in Paris, and moved to Passy only in t 
spring of 1777, to join Franklin who h id sett! 
there. A list of all the mistakes of Mr. Whitlo 
would be long, and usele Tt ll; t iffice 
put the r ader on his guard 

As a matter of fact none of these mistake 

ry serious, or touches the cents | subject, but tl 
are numerous, and soon as Mr. Whitlock bran« 
out on one of the episodes, stories, anecdotes ind 
rectly conn cted Witl L. | \ tte’ recr, th 
come innumerable. His book, like a photograph, 
true to ! il t\ only t nte! { ) 


focussed, and consequé ntly ( 

The attempt of Mr. Whitlock w ndeed b 

and few men alive, if any, could succ 

To tell the whole story of La Fayette’s career 

LA FAYETTE By Brann WHITLOCE New ¥ 
D. Appleton & ( 
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overwhelming job. From 1775 to 1795 he is in 
the center of all that happens, and what happens 
then is: The American Revolution, the French Rev- 
‘lution, the birth of a new political and social era. 
l.ven from 1809 to 1834 La Fayette manages to be 
constantly on the stage; directly or indirectly he 
participates in four new revolutions. All the great 
men of the world from 1775 to 1834 knew him, 
had met him, thought him a fool or a hero. Wash- 
ngton, Louis XVI, Vergennes, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
on, John Adams, Frederic the Great, George III, 
North, Pitt, Napoleon, Louis Philippe, Mme. de 
Staél, Jackson, etc., all had something to say about 
On this immense 
tage he was always moving, bowing to the crowd, 


cheered by it, amidst the noise of revolutions and 


him, something to do with him. 


wars. 

Was it necessary to go over the whole story again 
[It has been told already, and in a satisfactory man- 
ver, (Five books on La Fayette in the last fifeen 
Would it not have been better to take 
| more restricted but more original point of view? 
Study his real personality rather than all the turmoil 
ind clamor which surrounds it? We know pretty 
vell what happened around him, but what happened 
in him, what he was really, what he thought, and 
how, to be just, we should judge him, we do not yet 
A thorough analysis, an exact appraisal of 
his motives, his real influence and_responsibilties 


months! ) 


know. 


have never been achieved; that would have been a 
zreat contribution to history. In the three pages of 
his preface Mr. Brand Whitlock presents a bright 
ind interesting sketch of La Fayette’s character, but 
The 927 pages of his two volumes 
are too long. 


it 1s too short. 

uld practically nothing to it; they 
& & J 

There is still a book to be written, a Portrait of 

He has been too long hiding behind 


i=) 


a Fayette. 
his life! 
not as he meant to be seen. 

La Fayette: a young hero, a silly old man. La 
fayette: the greatest French-American statesman, 
La Fayette, the man 
who invented modern popularity and its use. La 
layette, one of those national products which are 
excellent for export, a pest for the home market. 
I.a Fayette, one of the most valuable bonds between 
l'rance and America, one of the most distressing 
sights for a Frenchman, because he is very typical 
of what is cheap in French character: pride, shallow- 
ness, theatrical sincerity. La Fayette who used to be 
generous to the point of selfishness and treason. 
La Fayette, in a word, who, having to discharge 


‘Time has come to paint him as he was, 


the poorest French politician. 


two duties, the one vague and indirect, the other 
precise and immediate, always chose the vague 
and indirect duty rather than the precise and imme- 
diate one. 

He was treacherous to his wife, during his whole 
lite, except perhaps in jail, and she was the most 
exquisite French woman of the eighteenth century. 
He was treacherous to his class, the most refined 
yroup of people that ever existed. “They hated him 
and they were right: he had willingly accepted all 
the privileges he got from being a noble, he enjoyed 
them fully, and used them to fight his class. No- 
body ever showed a more insufferable pride towards 
his equals and superiors, the while he was treating his 
inferiors with an exquisite kindness. He was treach- 
erous to the King at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, and treacherous to the Revolution in 1792. 

He had no political ability: in 1789 he played 
into the hands of the Duke of Orleans, whom he 
hated; in 1791 he prepared the downfall of the 
king, whom he loved; in 1792 he made sure the 
triumph of the Terrorists whom he despised; in 
1830 he made a king of Louis Philippe, whom he 
did not trust, and killed in her cradle the Republic 
he had dreamed all his life to see established in 
lrance. He was not always courageous. In 1792 he 
Hed from his army, through fear of the “Jacobins” 
in Paris, leaving at their mercy his wife and_ his 
children. 

wt & J 

All that is true. 

But it is true also, that when the United States 
was most in need of friends, and esteem, and cash, 
he came to them, the first, he gave them what they 
sought, and started the “American fashion” all over 
the world; that he was five years in an Austrian jail 
(the lucky man!) because he was the symbol of 
liberty—and because blundering has always been a 
great Hapsburg trait; that he kept aloof from 
Napoleon when he could have received power, 
money, glory, from the Great Man; that nobody had 
nore charm than he and that nobody knew the 


technique of generosity as well as he did; that no- 
body ever had better friends than he did: Wash- 
tongton, Jefferson, Hamilton! 

This queer man has never been studied with 
care, courage, and sympathy. Mr. Brand Whit- 
lock, endowed with all the literary and personal 
qualities requisite for such a work, could have done 
it. He chose to describe the pageant of La Fayette’s 
life and his gestures. It is too bad. 

But the book is pleasant to read; it will be a new 
contribution to La Fayette’s legend. In place of 
tinding a judge La Fayette has won one more 
friend. The lucky man! 


In Darkest Africa 

THEN ISAW THE CONGO. By Grace FLaAn- 

DRAU. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1929. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Kermrr RooskEvEttr 

HERE have 

Africa, Some deal with one phase, some 

with another; some are written by people 

vho can write, others by people who should never 





been swarms of books about 


have written. “There are many about big game 
hunting and adventures among the natives. Con- 


ditions have changed so very markedly since the 
advent of the motor car that Africa has probably 
altered more in the last twenty years than it did 
during the previous two hundred. 

The big game hunter and explorer of the last 
century and the early days of this century are as 
irrevocably gone as the Red Indian and the buffalo 
of our plains. Selous and Gordon Cumming, and 
\rthur Newman and Drummond have left us vivid 
descriptions of that life. We hear much today 
about the slaughter of big game; Mrs. Flandrau 
makes more than one reference to it, but one has 
only to turn to some of the early books to realize 
that we have made great strides in awakening the 
public conscience in this regard. If anyone were 
now to publish a book revealing the wholesale kill- 
ing of which many an earlier hunter told, such a 
storm of protest would arise that the author would 
probably be held at Ellis Island on a charge of 
“moral turpitude.” 

& & & 

This does not mean that much unjustifiable kill- 
ing does not go on, but National and International 
game preservation societics are yearly guaranteeing 
better protection, and making more public the op- 
probrium against those that transgress. It is a small 
point, but if Mrs. Flandrau feels so strongly opposed 
to shooting game as she indicates, it would have 
seemed more logical that she shouuld not have taken 
part in the automobile antelope hunting which she 
describes. 

The combination big game hunter and explorer 
such as Livingston or Burton or Speke is of neces- 
sity as extinct as the dodo. Mrs. Flandrau points 
this out in amusing fashion when she recounts how 
the unknown “white spot” on the map of Africa 
recedes as they draw close to it, eventually revealing 
itself as an often traversed country. 

“Debunking” is in fashion now; and few illu- 
sions are left with regard to our ancestors, our 
friends, social institutions, or even the physical 
geography of our world, Like many excellent 
movements it has become in many instances so much 
of a fetish, that it represents a more ludicrous pose 
than does its objective. Mrs, Flandrau steers a 
happy middle course, for while she shows up the 
lurid tales of adventure and mystery, she replaces 
them with the very real drama that is everywhere 
to be found. Among the most intensely interesting 
parts of her book are the constant thumb nail 
sketches of official and trader, and missionary and 
traveller. Even when most tempted to over-senti- 
mentality she manages to present a sane picture. 
This is particularly true when she is dealing with 
the natives, and the most rabid believer in Africa 
for the whites must admit with few exceptions, the 
justness of her reasoning. 
| se s 

One of the purposes of the expedition was the 
production of a moving picture film, Mrs. Flan- 
drau gives a delightful account of how their hopes 
and beliefs are one by one exploded. From a dis- 
tance the manufacture of a thriller seemed a not 
too difficult feat; there would be attacks by natives, 
and adventures with lion and elephant. As the 
ground of operations grew closer both the difficulty 
and futility of the performance became increasingly 


apparent. It is impossible to make a commercial 


film without subordinating everything else on an 
expedition to it; and in the final analysis most of 
the film, no matter what it deals with, can be 
more successfully and readily built in Hollywood. 
Mrs, Flandrau has made an excellent choice of 
a title, for her quotation from Vachel Lindsay 
provides the desirable atmosphere, and she is able 
to maintain it. The book is a very real contribution 
to the literature of the no longer Dark Continent. 


Holy Arabia 


THE HOLY CITIES OF ARABIA. By Evpon 
Rutrer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1929. 2 vols. 

Reviewed by Enwarp THOMPsON 


R. RU'VTER’S book does not call for 

many words in praise. Its merits are 

obvious and great, and can be easily 
indicated. It is, first, the most intimate and 
detailed account of the holy cities of Arabia that 
has reached the outside The author, a 
professing Moslem, was enabled to make not a 
hurried or furtive visit, but a leisurely stay, which 
included nine months in Mecca itself. He was a 
professing Moslem, adequate in all points of ritual 
and armed against a watchful fanaticism; but he 
is free from intolerance, and writes with as critical 
a detachment as any Christian could have shown. 
To all this he adds the excellence of a style inno- 
cent of all fine writing. It is not innocent of 
cunning, though; the reader will be conscious of 
the memory of Doughty’s disdainful, impersonal 
aloofness from his narration and of an austerity 
that is studied and deliberate. I do not reckon 
these qualities as faults. They do not make for 
quick and easy recognition of Mr, Rutter’s gift of 
style, but they ensure that each new reading will 
For example, take this closely 





world, 


enhance satisfaction. 
observed night picture: 


The bleating of goats came forlornly out of the falling 
darkness, and anon we padded silently towards a group ot 
dark standing figures—elusive and unreal in the moonlight. 
These, I thought, as we slowly approached them, are black- 
shrouded women of the Arabs herding their flocks in the 
silent night. But as we passed over the pale surface of 
the sand abreast of them, I saw they were nothing but black 
scrub-bushes growing there. Traveling thus by night on 
the tall pad-footed beasts, it seems to the rider borne at 
such height aloft, that he is silently gliding or swimming 
over a yielding, unstable surface. Or it seems that the pale, 
half-seen ground beneath him is fluid, and itself moves 
flowing past: and in it dark forms of unknown shapes 
appear dimly, gliding out of the limitless black spaces 
under the stars—till going closely by them, he sees in the 
moonlight that they are nothing but shrubs and trees. Into 
this silent ghostliness, the cry of a jackal comes as a sudden 
commonplace sound of the actual world. 


It would need space to bring out Mr. Rutter’s 
achievement, for only quotation could do it. He is 
not only skilled in narration and description. His 
dialogues are masterly, recapturing the mixture of 
simplicity, guile, ignorance, conceit, logic, and in- 
consequence that mark the Arab in his more pious 
moods. If you want incident, there are the grave 
pilgrimages to various places where devils were 
stoned; there are the quarrels and suspicions and 
hypocrisies and wisdom of the folk met on the 
same journey or at its finish; there is the reported 
proceeding of the Wahhabis when they entered 
Mecca, and 


broke into the palace of Sayyidna (Our Lord, ie. King 
Husayn), and tied a donkey in his sitting-place. And on 
the donkey’s head they put the turban of Sayyidna. After 
that they drove the donkey, and he wearing the turban, out 
into the streets, and went round the city with him in front 
of them. Then they kicked the jewelled Stambuli coat of 
— and his jewelled state umbrella, into the market- 
place. 


The information value of “The Holy Cities of 
Arabia” can be indicated by the topics treated in 
separate chapters, Among these are The Meccan’s 
Daily Life; Description of the Kaaba; Women 
and Slaves; Laws and Their Source; Manners and 
Customs; Geographical and Historical Notes; To- 
pographical Description. Maps and plans complete 
an account the most authoritative and up-to-date 
that we have of the cities forbidden to non-Moslem 
travellers. It is rarely that an author so clearly 
knows what he would do; it is not easy fo see how 
Mr. Rutter could have better achieved his purpose. 





Rudolf Borchardt, a poet of reputation, has trans- 
lated Swinburne and Landor into German, and 
edited an excellent anthology of German verse. 
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Promise Almost Fulfilled 


THE MAN WITHIN. By GraHam Greene. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by BARTLET BREBNER 
RITISH critics have somewhat diminished 
their stock of superlatives over the flawless 
artistry which they find in this book. They 

have a good deal of provocation for it is an assured 
and competent piece of work. It is remarkable, too, 
that its author, a twenty-three year old London jour- 
nalist, should have in his first novel forged a literary 
weapon sharp and sure enough to cut through the 
many lazy layers of public indifference. I suspect 
that the strength of his Excalibur is literary integ- 
rity. He has little or nothing of mannerism or 
trickery and he does not conceal his difficulties by 
carrying off his reader into an emotional region of 
pretty, but obscuring clouds. ‘Take the conclusion 
of this novel, for instance. It is tragic, but credible, 
and from the point of view of literary architecture 
it is a very effective coping stone. Yet for many it 
will seem disappointingly empty, because in the novel 
they have been following a halting human regenera- 
tion which almost, if not entirely, ends in a double 
bankruptcy. Perhaps Mr. Greene is right and the 
human comedy does more often come to such an 
end. What seems important is that he gives you his 
conclusion with almost no fumbling or tricky 

“sublimation.” Most young writers would have 

had less courage. 

In the main the novel is an exciting tale written 
in distinct, dignified prose. The excitement is 
partly in the train of incident, but almost as much 
in the stops and starts and retrogressions of an al- 
chemical process whereby one sane, direct personality 
labors lovingly to transmute the dross of a confused, 
less sane one into honest metal. “The whole, set 
convincingly in the Sussex of the smuggling “Gen- 
tlemen” of the eighteenth century, really grips at- 
tention, chiefly because the complex characters of 
the actors are revealed in behavior of a swift, nat- 
ural kind. There is beauty in the arduous attain- 
ment of communion between the cowardly “hero” 
and the brave heroine, as she strips him momentar- 
ily of his habitual weak need for pity. The down- 
lands above Lewes come to life on the page. The 
group of actors range from earthiness to spirituality 
and their contacts are not resolved into any miracu- 
lous harmony. For nine-tenths of the novel almost 
any reader will be grateful, and some will accept 
as a proper concluding tenth the destruction of a 
bright spirit and the suicide of her destroyer. 

This novel of inner conflict incites comparison 
with the recent “Wolf Solent,” for both authors set 
out on a long, adventurous road of the human spirit 
which does not seem to bring them home, Without 
entering on the catalogue of likes and differences 
which might easily be made, there is this to be said, 
Presumably “Wolf Solent” is near the height of its 
author’s potentialities. This is by no means certain 
of “The Man Within,” which may well be the fore- 
runner of better fare to come, which will get be- 
vond honesty and subtlety and competence of crafts- 
manship to outstanding artistic achievement. 


Maddison’s Youth 


THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Henry WiL- 
LIAMSON. New York: F, P. Dutton & Co. 1929. 
$2.50. 





Reviewed by Basu. DaveENPoRT 

HE many readers of Mr, Williamson’s 

“The Pathway”? must have noticed that by 

its numerous references to the earlier 
lives of its characters it has an odd effect of begin- 
ning in the middle, which Maddison’s account of 
himself only partly removes. It now appears that 
“The Pathway” is the last of four books, which, 
with a pendant or epilogue of Maddison’s “celestial 
fantasy” ““The Star-Born” make up one work, “The 
Flax of Dream.” Dutton’s has now brought out the 
first volume of the tetralogy, “The Beautiful 
Years,” written nine years ago. 

This book deals with Maddison’s childhood, be- 
tween the ages of seven and nine. It shows him a 
lonely boy, son of a lonely, widowed father; sensi- 
tive, as we should expect of William Maddison at 
any age; shy, even cowardly, as children of keen 
perceptions are apt to be unless the powerful world 
is extraordinarily kind to them; romantically in- 
clined, and finding romance in penny dreadfuls, 
like many small boys; a lover of wild creatures, 


but ready enough to rob a nest or help send a fer- 
ret down a rabbit-warren. In short, Willie Mad- 
dison at eight years old is much like a great many 
small boys. One should have been prepared for 
it, for Maddison in “The Pathway” has said that 
it was not until the war that his soul found itself; 
but still the detached presentment of Willie in 
“The Beautiful Years” is a little disappointing. 
One expected something more singular of Maddi- 
son at any age. 

In setting himself to write a book about a young 
boy, and a boy who is not to develop until later, Mr. 
Williamson has given himself no opportunity for 
a number of the qualities that make up his unique 
appeal to many readers. There cannot be in such 
a book the exigent questions, and the haunting 
mysticism of “The Pathway,” the pure, revealing 
naturalism of “Tarka the Otter,” nor the truly 
cruel power of some of his short stories, notably 
“The Yellow Boots.” This is not to say that in 
“The Beautiful Years” Mr, Williamson has not 
done good work, but only that since 1920 he has 





THE MARQUIS OF LAFAYETTE 


From a portrait by Danloux. 


done some much better. “Though much is taken, 
much abides’: ‘The Beautiful Years” has, like 
everything Mr. Williamson writes, a sense of utter 
rapture in the intimate English out-of-doors, and 
a power of communicating it. Every brook haunts 
the author like a passion, and the reader too. “There 
is his peculiarism of presenting the cruelty of nature 
with exquisite tenderness yet with no trace of senti- 
mentality. “There is more than enough to make 
a book. 

But Mr. Williamson himself seems to feel that 
his central theme does not give him a free hand; 
he has introduced a love-affair which has no real 
relation to Willic, between a servant-girl and_ the 
village ne’er-do-well, a man too fond of the fields 
ever to settle to anything. Here the writer is in 
his own country; the shy, half-articulate love- 
scenes, like the hidden courtships of wild creatures 
or the timid mutual advances of a child and a bird, 
are in their way as good as anything he has writ- 
ten. But the book wavers and hesitates; all the 
hest of it seems to be side-issues. 





A History of Culture 


(Continued from page 285) 


introductory matter about the new Britannica, that 
every encyclopedia hitherto has been written alpha- 
betically, with a result not surprising (at least to 
editors) that as the M’s and N’s were passed th 
space ahead began to contract terribly and a_pas- 
sion for condensation and elimination raged in the 
hearts of the proprietors. Hence the P’s and the 
Q’s, the R’s and the S’s, most of all, one supposes, 
the V’s, W’s, and Z’s suffered decimation, degrada- 
tion, and spatial starvation. ‘Things, thoughts, men, 
women spelled with an initial W or Y never grew 
up to their full dimension, and no one can say how 
public opinion has been warped as a result. Of 
wool, wulframite, will, viscosity, yogi, Youngstown, 
Xerxes, and Zoroastrionism, how much less we 
know than we might! 

But the editors of the fourteenth edition of the 
Britannica had all the alphabet begun at once, with 
space adjudicated in advance, ‘Therefore, whatever 


else this great practical compendium accomplishes, 
it will do justice at last to the subjects that fall 
between Sis-Tat, Vow-Wut, Xy-Yab, and Yu-Z. 


Old Hoosier Culture 


OLD FAMILIAR FACES. By Mereprru 
NicHotson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by EtmerR Davi 
ERE is an obituary of the old Hoosier cul- 
ture, which was the quintessence of the 
culture of nineteenth-century America 

a culture of the farm, of the horse and buggy; of 

the stovepipe hat and the baseburner stove; ‘of the 

store and the law office whose primary business was 
to furnish elderly gentlemen a meeting place, where 
they might discuss the mistakes of General Rose- 
crans at Chickamauga; of the journeyman printer, 
and the editor who never capitalized the names of 
his personal and political enemies; of the hom: 
where books were few, but of the sort that would 
stand rereading; of the church where social service 
had not yet been heard of, where the intricacies of 

Christian doctrine were expounded from the pulpit, 

to be debated later at Sunday dinner tables between 

the fried chicken and the sw cet-potato pie. 

To say that this culture reached its height. in 
Indiana would be an excess of filial picty; but it was 
more free from alien infusions in Indiana than any 
where else in the North. Here was a rural state. 
which stayed rural longer than its neighbors; a stat 
populated almost wholly by the old American stock; 
more homogeneous, for all its division into a south- 
ern and a northern section, than any other in th 
old union. The industrialization which killed that 
old culture came late to Indiana; but now the fac 
tories, the automobiles, and prohibition have don 
their work. What their work has been, in Indiana 
is not an altogether pleasant spectacle, 

Mr. Nicholson choses to turn his eyes away from 
it, and contemplate the past. His concern with the 
present Is more active, it takes effect in politics, not 
n literature. But he paints a picture of Indiana, 
particularly of Indianapolis, some forty years ago, 
which may make a good many Hoosier young peopl 
wonder if the blessings of modernism are worth 
what they cost. The essays on “One’s Grandfather,” 
on Civil War veterans, on Lucius B. Swift, the 
civil-service reformer, present an amazing gallery 
of portraits, Here is group of salient and salty 
characters; scholars and gentlemen who had not lost 
the tang of the soil. Study them and you will se¢ 
why Indiana, in its day, had distinction. From this. 
background came the emigrés, who, in the epoch 
when Indiana discharged its surplus population into 
Chicago, went forth to occupy the land, to become 
presidents of railroads and of universities. 

Well, the tide has turned; as in the Chicag: 
River, the current flows the other way. The lak. 
counties of Indiana, as depicted in recent newspape! 
reports, seem to be another drainage canal floode 
with Chicago’s human sewage; and while the old 
native stock still prevails down state, some of it has 
soured on the cob. Yet it needs only a little travel 
to perceive that there are probably as many civilize 
people in Indiana as there ever were; only, for thi 
time being, they have lost the upper hand. It may 
be permitted to the expatriate to hope that this will 
not endure forever, and that a state with such an 
honorable record will not be forever content unde) 
a régime in which—ex uno disce omnes—the drink 
ing of twenty-three percent liquor iS permitte d only 
to the Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Of most interest to the non-Hoosier reader will 
be the autobiographical chronicle, “Without Benefit 
of College.” 
incurable disease and take care of yourself, perhaps 


If the way to live long is to get ar 


the way to get a good education is to miss colleg: 
and be ashamed of yourself. “Teachers of the clas 
sics, 1f any of these prehistoric animals still survive 
on Carnegie pensions, may derive a melancholy and 
belated edification from the account of how Nichol 
son learned Greek and Latin. He never. studied 
grammar, or exercised himself on the ladder of 
paradigms; he bought a few texts, a few transla- 
tions, a dictionary, and waded in. He can’t tell you 
the difference between the first and the second aorist, 
but he can read Greek at sight. If more people had 
studied Greek that way in our fathers’ tims 
people might be studying it today. 

Sut the delight of all these essays is their style 


a lucid, flowing prose, leisurely, urbane, and mellow. 


» More 


Urbanity and mellowness are qualities not greatly 
prized, in this enlightened day; they belong to th 
age of the horse and buggy. Yet the historian of 
the future may feel that the age of the deferred- 
payment automobile was not in all respects the peak 
of civilization. 
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john Mistletoe 
VI. 
SEE you, ‘Vony, in your blue shirt, in the green 
and yellow wood. 
axe; the steady keening of your saw in meas- 


Pure October air is round you, 


ired hero couplets. 
mell of logs and mould, unmitigated sunshine of 
noon, and you have nothing to think of nor per- 

ive but the 


ogs, the feel of earth under your bootsoles, the fee] 


split of the axe-blade, the smell of 


f barky wood on your hard brown hands. 

It is odd that you are here today, working as 
mely as Crusoe only a paragraph from my window. 
[ can see your blue shirtsleeve swinging up and down 
mong that miscellany Gf green and tawny leaves, 
nd I must catch the charm and power of this mo- 
ment before it fades. “his very morning, before 
vou came, I was sorry because I had not put on 774 
blue shirt which I wear for easy hours, a shirt worn 
nd washed until it is soft and fine as an old Medici 
nightgawn—though one imagines the Medicis al- 
ways going to bed in such a hurry that they didn’t 
That is the shirt I wear 
for idling and moseying, for sitting on rocks and 


But this was to be a working 


bother about nightgowns. 


melling seaweed. 
day, a noble damnable day of pen and ink and type- 
writer; so by mere habit I forgot the blue shirt. 

Then I looked out into this illustrious noon. “The 
ne of the meridian, gilded with Now, passed in- 
visible across us; Meaning was not far away. I 
iw you, swart and faithful Tony, and I thought 
how lucky you are, dealing only with hard and sav- 
wry things like timber. Donny, the old fool sheep- 
dog, lay on the sunny gravel, emeritus and pleased 
is a trustee at the Union League Club. He, con- 
erned over so many things, would not even raise 
his head as I passed. He was reassured: it was Only 
Me. ‘There were faded mauve asters in our little 
ungle, and> the small tight buds of our jejune 
chrysanthemums which have not yet any idea What 
It’s All About. “There was the grey rock that will 
till be there long after ourselves have solved what- 
ver is available for solution. And you, old Tony, 
your queer hat abaft your head, with no notion of 
your bronze Italian comeliness, were part of that 
deep unsearchable world that lies so near us and 
which we can never be intuitive enough to explore. 
You were the woodcutter in the forest as we used 
to read of him in the fairy tales. ‘The white hens, 
those lean and spinster fowls who ran away from 
home( like ambitious young alumnae) and took an 
partment in a neighbor’s dark pinetree, because they 
were frightened by rats in the roost, picked round 
you undismayed. You were of their world, world 
of shine and shower, world of hunger and fear, 
\nd I saw that you wore a blue shirt, man’s under- 
stood badge of the poctry of doing. 

We lit the furnace together, and now the first 
team of the season (always a miracle and a rite) 

whispering in the radiator; whispering of long 
winter nights to come. How much could be said 
(which I am not fool enough to say) of that first 
whisper of the steam, its sly teasing suggestions, It 
uggests green frosty twilights that set the heart 
crying, when there are a million pale-gold window 
panes and every tree is black; and there are patterns 
n paper to be turned into living flesh and ecstasy of 
men and women. ‘The season comes when ink is 
proud and the right hand knows its cunning. Avast 
praise of summer; give me early dusk. Give me, 
n fact, whatever you please, and Pll make it my 
own, 

You’ went back into the green cave of leaves 
where I see you now, ‘Vony; where no telephone 
can ever call you; where your mind is vacant of all 
save the pleasure of good labor with air and sweat. 
Perhaps that is why you seem quite close to all sorts 
‘f simple truths. It would not occur to you to ac- 
cept or deny; merely to endure and continue. You 
vould not ask more of Beauty than she could give 
vou. When work is over you light your pipe, push 
vour hat a little further back, and walk home. Not 
otherwise maybe, in forest gaps among the rough 
lopes of Apennine, your far-off cousins bend with 
xe and saw, and wipe their brows with hairy fore- 
rms. And yet I take you Tony, there as you are, 
now, and fling you across a world, You, unguess- 
ng and never to suspect, surpass for an instant both 


I hear the blows of your 


‘Time and Distance. You, my better in so much, 
live here in the sideways slipping of my hand, be- 
cause, one day of sweet October, you worked in 
green and yellow woodland and wore a blue shirt. 
& & 5 

lor a moment I was somewhere near what I 
wanted to think; it trembled away. How may one 
keep that thrill of meaning that comes and vanishes 
so suddenly? Sometimes, undeniably, you do know 
that everything is part of everything else; the in- 
tegrating calculus is perfect; you can guess how all 
fits together with yellow light around it and the 
trees perforated with bluer blue as the sun slopes 
west. ‘Then with equal softness certainty slips off. 
Life seems a large idea to hold in your mind; the 
disproportion is too severe. It is as inequal as a 
phrase I noticed the other day when an attorney 
was reopening a saloon that had been  padlocked. 
As he relaxed the official vinculum he handed the 
owner a legal paper, at which I glanced. It said, 
Complainant, ‘The United States of America, vs. 
Frederick Wogenprall. 


most exaggerated, 


‘The antithesis seemed al- 


So I try to keep ‘Vony’s blue shirt in mind as an 
emblem of decent simplicity. I give his image away 
to you as a talisman, and you who will never see 
him may think of him as he sawed and chopped 
all day under the changing colors of light and leaves. 
Perhaps a talisman that is not successful is dearest 
of all: if it does not perform what you thought it 
might, its virtue is still there, unexercised. Once 
I picked up a blue glass jewel fallen on the stage 
from some costume in The Black Crook. It did 
not perform any magic, nor did I really suppose it 
would; but it serves me as a pocket reminder of a 
thing I loved much and which had its own fate to 
pursue. ‘To fortify oneself with small tinsel charms 
ind tokens is a form of innocent savagery; but so 
is all poetry. ‘To wear such casual amulets a while, 
then put them away in a ditty-box for occasional 
study, is to keep a perfect autobiography of one’s 
Why should we all be so terrified of 
being egotists; which is what we were intended to 
he, 


I need no mottled goosebone, while the first steam 


own pieties. 


is Whispering, to predict to you that nights will be 
long this winter; it is the ultimate winter we have 
had so far. “Chere will be cold and utter silences, 
when clocks will chime, radiators freeze, and some 
read Keats. Now, while that steam is brewing, the 
house is warm again after the pinching days when 
we made shift to live with electric heaters. Some- 
times, if you earn a chill October midnight alone 
with Keats and an electric heater, in that concentra- 
tion of stillness the small hum of golden amperes 
Then 
vou may remember that the mind of a poet is not 
different from those 
through them a current too fierce for them, and 


swells like the roar of a train in a tunnel. 


orange-hot wires. — Force 
they grow luminous with joy and gain. 
5 J a J 7 
Long nights will be needed; there is much poetry 
Be encouraged by the thought how 
So many little tin boxes 


to be written. 
little has yet been done, 
that have fresh new typewriter ribbons in them! 
perhaps, my Mistletoe, on one of those small stbyl- 
line wheels of tape your own heart may inherit. 
Not many voices have really come perilously near 
our secret, to say it without bitterness nor simpering. 
‘There are not many that pierce through all tatters 
of the moment and say ourselves to ourselves with 
the huge tenderness we deserve. Shakespeare and 
Whitman were such, yet were only troubled and 
errant men, Shakespeare above all, the great laugh- 
ter from a cloud, distant three centuries of rain- 
swept darkness yet only ten begats away; so much 
ourself that even at the telephone or in a porcelain 
bathtub his words invest our very thought. He is 
our greatest mortgagee; but he will not foreclose, 
and the loan is worth the swink of our petty cash 
payments. Neither he nor another can say for you 
all you knew to be true before earth’s mannerly 
fibs were taught you. You must breathe it for 
yourself, in the winds of North River, see it on the 
rising sheers of 42nd Street; even in the coals of 
the furnace or a Long Island grove where ‘Tony 
was working in a blue shirt. 

Bide your own silence then, my Mistletoe, and 
be aware of your truth, secretly warm and alive, 
central. node of being. And perhaps the oldest 
dream of your nether mind may come actual, and 
beauty that abolishes all fear show her brightness 
unashamed. She has many deceptive sisters but she 
outshines them all. For such thoughts men need 
long nights. “Orion does not sleep, and why should 
1?” CHRISTOPHER Mor-ey. 


A Chinese Official 


KOW TOW. By Princess Der Line. Illustrated 
by S. Prinkus. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 1929. $3.50. 

Reviewed by FLorENcE AysCOUGH 
Author of “Tu Fu” 


DELIGHTFUL book! In her volumes 

“Two Years in the Forbidden City” and 

“Old Buddha,” Princess Der Ling has al- 
ready made notable contributions to the history of 
China under the Empire. ‘The present work is 
equally valuable. Here we have the portrait of 
Lord Yii Keng, her father, type of an upright offi- 
cial; one, to whom the people under his care can 
present the “Ten ‘Thousand Men Umbrellas,” that 
is great canopies with many ribbons of different 
colors hanging around their edges; and on the rib- 
bons are written names of men, the donors—even 
unto ten thousand. ‘The portrait is drawn with 
loving care against the background of the household 
which in true patriarchal fashion always accompanied 
Lord Yii Keng on his peregrinations from one post 
to another, posts in China, in Japan, and in France. 
Here we have Hung Fang the aggressive, managing 
maid-servant who began life as a “slave” and who 
directs the children implacably whether they are in 
Paris, or the interior of China; here the teacher 
from Honan who greatly to Der Ling’s discomfi- 
ture is never left behind; here are the secretaries, 
the amahs, and the innumerable individuals who in 
the China of the Empire formed the retinue of a 
great official. And here last but far from least, we 
have Der Ling herself, the petted daughter, the 
favorite child to Lord Yii Keng, Official of the First 
Class, Chinese Envoy to Japan, and later to France. 

The opening chapters of the book give a remark- 
able picture of that relation between parent and 
child, which though reasonable in Oriental eyes, 
seems fantastic to Occidentals. Little children in 
China are very often choyer, as the French would 
say, to a degree quite incompatible with our strict 
ideas of discipline. “The axioms erstwhile familiar 
to the ears of Western children “spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” children should be seen and not 
heard,” have no echo in the thought of the Middde 
Kingdom. ‘To Lord Yii Keng his clever, spirited 
little girl was evidently a chosen companion who 
repaid his deep affection with ardent devotion, and 
one whose presence never came amiss. From her 
description one can sce the great man in robes of 
office being carried in his official chair to board the 
ship which is to take him on a journey, and there, 
seated on his knee, a brightly dressed child of six, 
her black eyes snapping, her black hair tied with a 
red ribbon, a child determined to be with her father 
until the last moment. 

Such intimate descriptions are far too numerous 
to cite in detail. “They provide an authentic picture 
of a social structure, arranged on definite lines, 
which has now gone forever; a picture which should 
be comprehended by all who are interested in ques- 
tions connected with that vast stretch of country 
to which we attach the name of China. 

The actual pictures in the book are unfortunately 
of the stereotyped comic opera genre and give no 
idea of the physical background described while the 
figure on the cover is a travesty of any Chinese 
Magistrate. 

Lord Yii Keng in his selfless devotion to the state 
was one of those officials described in the quotation 
from a Chinesé work which I use as the Dedication 
to my new book, it reads: 

Incorruptible Officials who served as Linch-pins to 
the Wheels, in the Chinese Chariot of Government, These 


ill for their virtuous administrations are celebrated in song; 


verily because of this their good name is manifest. 
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English Drama 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMA, 1700-1750. 
By F. W. Bateson. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1929. $2.50. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, A Conversation 
Between Swift and Gay. By Bonamy 
DosreEeE. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Chapbooks. 1929. 65 cents. 
Reviewed by WILLIAM EBEN SCHULTZ 

ISTORIANS and critics of English 

drama have been both stingy and in- 
different in their consideration of the period 
between 1700 and 1750. It has been the 
fashion, often, to disregard it or touch it 
lightly, with the exception of a special 
prominence for Steele, whose plays have 
caught, perhaps, some of the reflected glory 
of the Tatler or the Spectator papers. 

Now comes Mr, Bateson, throwing new 
light on half a dozen authors of comedy 
and bringing fresh appraisals for our time. 
His treatment is popular, rather than 
scholarly; appreciative rather than_ exposi- 
tory or argumentative. His book thus be- 
comes a worthy successor to the refreshing 
work of Mr. Dobrée on Restoration comedy, 
published in the Oxford series of dramatic 
studies back in 1924. It deserves a place 
as a companion volume, and is itself good 
company. Much fuller in its treatment of 
a few specific writers than Professor Net- 
tleton’s standard history of the field, it has 
the chance to view and review, discuss and 
dissect, certain individuals who create for 
us what we traditionally call—by very un- 
descriptive names—the Queen Anne and 
early Georgian drama. 

Advertised as a survey of English comedy 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the volume is less and more than that; it 
provides clever portraits of six people— 
five men and a woman—who are presented 
as the most important writers for the stage. 
There is a seeming incongruity in_ this 
sextette from dramatic Anglia, Mrs. Susanna 
Centlivre and her masculine playmates, 
Colley Cibber, Richard Steele, John Gay, 
Henry Carey, and Henry Fielding. These 
six, however, belong together,—blending 
into a logical group to illustrate the period 
and its literary performance. 

Mr. Bateson shows clearly that he has 
steeped himself in his subject, gained a most 
intimate knowledge of the plays quoted and 
analyzed, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
authors as human beings, lifted out of their 
pages. He has not looked at them with 
coldly critical eyes, but met them personally, 
sat down with them at the coffee house, and 
carried real atmosphere away in his gar- 
ments. A sense of humor, lacking in most 
books of this kind, is predominant. Here 
is genuine salad, which a skilful literary 
chef has mixed for us out of diverse in- 
gredients. That is why the volume, fluent 
in style and charmingly informal in_ its 
point of view, is such attractive reading 
pleasant and profitable at the same time. 

4 a 


Two general essays of introduction and 
conclusion give a fine estimate of the spirit 
and genius of early cighteenth-century 
drama, with its self-analysis, social con- 
sciousness, and sophistication, its abstract 
ideals, sentimentalism, and occasional im- 
morality. ‘The author calls “the failure to 
achieve a unity of tone and impression... 
the most serious defect in the comedies of 
the eighteenth century.” He finds them at 
heart full of freshness and humor, after 
the callousness and cynicism of the Restora- 
tion. He holds the poor theatrical condi- 
tions and the shifting quality of the English 
iudience responsible for much of the thin- 
ness of the comedy—mostly second-rate—be- 
tween 1700 and 1750. A valuable bibliog- 
raphy makes concrete the scope of the mate 
rial in hand. 

Mr. Bateson sets his six labors in the 
dramatic vineyard (if they ever worked, in- 
tead of playing there) against a clarified 
dackground, examining the comic motive in 
‘ach. Of these sketches, though all are well 
done, perhaps the best is the one on Gay, 
the most interesting those on Mrs Centlivre 
ind Carey, and the least significant that on 
Fielding. ‘The author develops an entirely 
new conception of the talent and importance 
of Cibber, professional builder of plays, 
rather than creative dramatic artist—a sec- 
ondary figure, but a pioneer. He gives good 
emphasis to Steele’s work for the stage, 
praising him more highly than most. critics 
of this period, though not blind to his de- 
f The irregularities of 





ects as a dramatist. 


1uthorship on the part of Mrs. Centlivre 
ire considered “spices in the comic soup”; 
ind Carey is nimbly painted as “a Gay in 
lrugget, the Prior of the prentices.” Next 
to Cibber and Fielding, Gay gets the most 

ace, and apparently more personal appre- 


Books of Special Interest 


ciation than all the others. In a single word 
the author strikes off Gay’s distinguishing 
literary characteristic—charm. He recognizes 
his ability as a poet and his prevailing 
modernity. “Gay,” he compliments, “is one 
of the few masters of Irony in English.” 
His judgment of “The Beggar’s Opera” is 
sounder than that of “Polly,” the sequel, 
though he makes his case a little too strong 
for the former piece as a comedy of senti- 
ment, when Gay’s intention must have been 
mainly to ridicule the popular sentimentality 
of the time. 

Whatever Mr. Bateson may lack in his 
picture of the elusive sidelights to Gay’s 
character, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée creates well 
in his imaginary dialogue between Swift 
and Gay about Congreve. The pamphlet 
is one of the University of Washington 
Chapbooks, which should be investigated by 
any one not already familiar with the series 
(now nearly thirty in number). 

Mr. Osbert Burdett recently nominated 
Gay’s prose for a place by the side of 
Swift’s and Congreve’s. That is particularly 
interesting, in view of the present pamphlet, 
where Gay’s conversation with Swift is at- 
tempted on the current subject of Congreve. 
Appropriately, Swift, the satirist, talks to 
Gay, the entertainer, about Congreve, the 
painter of manners and customs on the stage. 
All three men were interested in the drama 
in different degrees and from different an- 
gles. On the side of authorship, Gay and 
Congreve had more in common than Gay 
and Swift, or Swift and Congreve, but it 
was a stroke of ingenuity for Mr. Dobrée 
to have John and Jonathan, close personal 
friends, evaluate the work and character 
of the Restoration playwright. The dialogue 
supposes a last flying visit of Swift to 
England in ; 
death of Gay. Borrowing the house of 
the Duke of Queensberry, Mr. Dobrée, else- 
where scholar, assumes the r6le of uncon- 
ventional critic and wit. He _ reproduces 
the personalities of these famous men, as 
well as the table-talk of the age of Pope. 
The illusion, cleverly manipulated, makes 
their voices sound familiarly in our ears. 
Swift and Gay are prompted to say just the 
sort of things—bits of contemporary criti- 
cism—that these men would have been likely 


1730, two years before the 


to say themselves. 





Faiths and Creeds 

THE STORY OF RELIGION. As Toid 
in the Lives of Its Leaders. By CHARLES 
FRANCIS Porrer. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. 1929. $5. 

THE STORY OF RELIGIOUS CONTRO- 
VERSY. By JoseEpH McCase, Edited 
with an Introduction by E. HALDEMAN- 
Jutius. Boston: The Stratford Co, 1929. 
$5. 

Reviewed by ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 
ERE are two books, each of which will 
be popular in opposing camps, yet 

‘ach of which illustrates the same funda- 

mental mentality. “The Story of Religion” 

is written by a liberal modernist who 
spreads a thin stream of toleration over all 
faiths and creeds. “The Story of Religious 

Controversy” is written by a fiery agnostic 

who gushes a vitriolic flood of vituperation 

ugainst every faith and creed. Nothing that 
passes by the name of religion can be really 
bad, murmurs the genial Mr. Potter; nothing 
that passes by that name can be really good, 
shouts the irascible Mr. McCabe. A war of 

Neither book, actually, has much to 

do with religion,—which Mr. Potter re 

gards as a branch of biology and Mr. Mc- 


words. 


Cabe regards as a branch of politics. Each 
author is strongly extroverted, whereas, of 
course, all religious founders have been in 
troverts. Each is a moralist—an intelligent 
moralist—but without philosophy or re- 
Each thinks in linear terms and be 
lieves in “progress.” The one far-off divine 
vent for Mr. Potter is a universal faith 
whose birth he looks for, patriotically, in 
America); for Mr. McCabe it is a uni 
versal skepticism; but the faith of Mr 
Potter contains so little faith, and the skep 
ticism of Mr. McCabe contains so litt) 
kepticism that the two could walk con 


ligion. 


tentedly hand in hand down their chosen 
highway of humanitarianism. 

“The Story of Religion” is obviously 
modeled upon “The Story of Philosophy” 
by Will Durant. With a little more excuse, 
Mr. Potter, like Mr. Durant, tells his tale 
through biographies, but these, while well- 
informed and accurate, are hopelessly ex- 
ternal. There is no iron in any of then 
From Akhenaten to Mrs. Eddy (including 
such figures as Patrick, Nanak, Nicon, Wil- 
liam Miller, and Phineas Quimby), the lives 
of twenty-four religious leaders are traced 
in a vivid, racy style which disdains to dwell 


upon the mere ideas or convictions of these 
leaders. Those have been selected, the 
author states, “who made significant contri- 
butions to the development of religion it- 
self”—page William Miller!—but it is only 
at the very end that we gain any inkling of 
what religion is. Then we learn that it is 
“a satisfactory adjustment with the environ- 
ment”—a definition that not only excuses 
Mr. Potter for giving Mrs. Eddy as much 
space as Jesus, but would really, if he were 
logical, demand that he give her far more 
space. Mr, Potter is out to sell religion in 
the manner of travelling salesmen. The 
place for his book is in rotarian hotels be- 
side the Gideon Bible. 

Mr. Joseph McCabe, Mr. Potter’s oppo 
site and complement, was for fourteen years 
a member of the Catholic Church; he came 
to skepticism too late. Although a scholar 
of wide erudition, with much historical re- 
search to his credit, and many valuable 
books written, his mind has nevertheless r 
mained a-historical. He thinks of religion 
not as an individual or cultural manifesta- 
tion, but—quite in the manner of its most 
orthodox devotees—as something external 
imported somehow into life. ‘The Story of 
Religious Controversy” is a réchauffé of 
brochures previously published by Mr. Hal 
deman-Julius. They are here thrown to 
gether in a haphazard manner, save that a 
general chronological order runs through 
the chaos. Containing much useful infor- 
mation, particularly in the chapters on med 
ievalism, and evincing a far surer sense of 
grim fact than the medieval apologists 
usually reveal, Mr. McCabe’s work is never 
theless largely vitiated by its intemperate 
polemicism which constantly assigns wrong 
motives. Thus, for example, he writes of 
“The Forgery of the Old Testament,” for 
getting that it was not composed in the 
twentieth century; of “The Jesuits, Re- 
ligious Rogues,” recalling their intrigues, 
but forgetting their heroism. At first all 
religion is depicted as the enemy; then, in 
comparison with Christianity, every other 
religion seems almost virtuous; finally, in 
comparison with Catholicism, even Protes 


tantism gains a pallid aureole. Mr. Mc 
Cabe’s agnosticism, of course, turns out at 


the end to be nothing but eighteenth-century 


materialism. Haeckel is as near to philos 
ophy as he has ever come. His book is a 
cut above Mr. Potter’s. The place for it 
in the rented halls of the 
American Atheists. 


Association of 





Authors and Publishing 


1UTHORSHIP IN THE DAYS OF 
JOHNSON, Being a Study of the Rela- 
tion between Author, Patron, Publisher, 
and Public, 1726-1780. By A. S. CoL- 
LINS. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1929. $5. 
Reviewed by Freperick A. PoTrrit 
HOSE who review and purchase books 
ought to unite in protesting against the 
common practice of American publishers of 
bringing out as new English books which 
have already been some time on the market. 
This book is got up and advertised as 
though it were now for the first time ap- 
pearing, yet these identical 
brought out in England more than two 
years ago by Robert Holden & ew and the 
author has since written a sequel, “The Pro- 
fession of Letters,” published in 1928 by 
George Routlege & Sons. It would have 


sheets were 


been more candid to insert a brief note say 
ing So. 

Dr. Collins’s book needs no such pushing. 
It is a sober and thoroughgoing study which 
students of the eighteenth century will find 
constantly useful. 
compass more precise and detailed informa 
tion concerning the status of authors and 
the publishing trade in the eighteenth cen 
tury than can be found in any other work 
I have seen. 


He presents within small 


His chapter on the copyright 
controversy is the first inclusive treatment of 
a subject of vital importance to all literary 
There 
excellent articles giving summaries, 
or developing the part played in the struggle 
by individuals such as Alexander Donaldson, 
but Dr. Collins has written a narrative which 
presents lucidly all the essential features of 
the history of the sixty-five years with as 


historians. have hitherto appeared 


several 


much fulness as anv ordinary student will 
require. The chapter on patronage is orig- 


Dr. Collins has a good 


nal and convincing. 
word to say for the patrons, and makes a 
vigorously ma 
ligned persons, Bubb Dodington and Lord 
Halifax, he thinks, served a 
good and necessary purpose in the ear] 
part of the century, but fell completely into 


sood case even for thos 


Patronage, 


ic? 


decay in the latter part, because the reading 
public had grown large enough to support 


its authors. The worst period was the mid 


dle of the cer tury, when authors really had 
to depend upon the hack work offered by 


“the trade” for their sustenance, but were 





at men who 
wished the reputation of being patrons with- 
out assuming any of the responsibilities. It 
was in 1756 that Johnson, with some 


tice, defined a 


teased and humiliated by gr 


patron as “commonly 1 
wretch who supports with insolence, and 
paid with flattery,” and, in revising his 
“Vanity of Wishes,” struck out 
“ewarret” from the list of evils that assail the 


Human 


scholar’s life and substituted “patron.” But 


such gibes would have been less warranted 
twenty-five vears earlier. 





ae he 
Suleiman | 
THE GRAND TURKI Suleunan — the 
Magnificent, Sultan of the Ottomans. By 
FAIRFAX DOWNEY. New York: Minton, 
Balch & Co. 1929. $4 
Reviewed by GARRETT MATTINGLY 
ME: FAIRFAX DOWNEY’S | attitude 
4 towards history is not unfairly rep 
resented by his spelling; and the explana- 
tory note on the jacket “The Glamorous 
Story of the Greatest of the Turkish Sultans, 
His Life, His Batth 
one feels 


His Loves” (the order 
is climactic) indicates accurately 
the principle on which he has selected his 
material. The attitude (like that of the 
persons who denominate their enterprises 
Booke Shoppes, Radio Shoppes) is that any 
thing which happened longer ago than 
the election of President Harding is per 
se quaint; and the principle of selection, 
although it was long popular with writers 
who clung to the tradition of Suetonius and 
the Renaissan ‘ historian Ow hap} ly 
tending to be confined more and more to 
the tabloid newspapers 

Perhaps this may seem too severe Mr. 
Downey’s is an avowedly popular history, 
and in the comparatively little worked field 
of the Ottoman expansion it is more difficult 
to achieve accuracy and perspective than in 
a better known and safer period. But sev 
eral brilliant recent studies, notably Mr 
Hackett’s “Henry VIII,” show that a hist 
does not have to be cheap and inaccurate 
in order to be popular, and Professor 
Lybyer’s book on the administrative system 
of the very monarch who is Mr, Downcy’s 
subject demonstrates the pos ibility ot 
critical scholarly work in Turkish history 
In fact, an increasing amount of such work 
is being done; and Professor Lybyer’s book 
devoted as it is to the internal and institu 
tional side of the reign of Suleiman I em 
phasizes the need of a good account of th 


character, campaigns, and foreign policy of 


the greatest of the 


Turkish sultans, and 


makes inevitable an odious comparison 

It is 
should have undertaken a work for which 
he is obviously not equipped. It 


too much, perhaps, to expect him to con 


unfortunate that Mr. Downey 


would be 


sult original sources in the language of th 
people about whom he is writing. He doe 
not even read German; so that the standard 
authority in his period, Jorga’s “Geschicht 


des Osmanischen Reiches,” is nowhere men 
tioned and much of the most valuabl 
monographic literature of recent years is, of 
course, a closed book to him. But on 
searches in vain through the miscellaneou 
hodge-podge of titles in French and Eng 
lish called a bibliography for any notice 
of the work of Duro, Bonelli, Manfroni, 
Julien de la Graviére, Bourilly, J. Ursu, or 
indeed any evidence at all that Mr. Downey 
made any systematic attempt to acquaint 
himself with what was known of the his 
tory he was undertaking to write. Perhaps 
"1 


that is just as we Even amone the ur 


certain works Ne has con ulted, Mi 


Downey’s one principal of historical criti 
cism seems to be to select always the bizarr 
the sensational, and the fabulous, and ther 
to embroider upon them. The result is 
tory of incredible campaigns, blood-soaked 


ntrigues, and harem lusts less useful as hi 


tory and infinitely less interesting than any 
child’s version of “The Arabian Nights.’ 
No one, then, will be deceived into th nkir 


that the biography of Suleiman IT is not stil! 





to writ 
B . und j be en 
or ( d lition o h works, 
on itisti¢ But his arith 
ob of order. He is repr 
n 
In l gg ca I y 
1 } rm, iad 
than 1! on wore a VE p oD 
vritten, all told, about 340 million.” 
Now the first nter represents a cd 
output of 274 words a day, and the 
J ’ 
(presumit Mr. Shaw to have written 
fifty years) at 18,630 a day. The 
neu! x SSI tive rth 
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« « Francis and Grigory — 


VT. FRANCIS we call him. But the little poor 
man of Assisi, the litilest of the littler 
brothers—that was what he liked to call 

umsel f, He believed in being humble. 
He was proud of his humility. 

Now humility is an excellent thing, so long as it’s 
che right sort of humility. And so is the right sort 
»f pride. But what are the right sorts of humility 
They are the sorts, it is evident, of 
which J approve. But are they anything else? 
In the following 
pages I have set down the reasons for my hopes. 
Meanwhile, let me say at once that I don’t like 
either the humbleness of the little poor man, or 
his pride. If I were in the habit of using clerical 
phraseology, I should say that they were not “true” 
humility. For True Pride, my 
brethren, is surely unmixed with vanity. I dislike 
vain people as much as I like those who are proud 
xf their humanity and know how to stick up for 
their human rights and dignity. Was Francis’s 
pride of the true variety? “Cum esset gloriosus 
in the words of a contemporary, “et nollet 
aliquem se praecellere,” 1 doubt it. All his history 
testifies to his vanity. His youthful dissipations, for 
example—what drove him into those? Pure snob- 
bery. “To be debauched was a sign then, as in later 
times, of nobility. Vain, the son of a shop-keeper, 
1e was ambitious to outspend, outdrink, outroar, 
ind outfornicate the choicest imps of the Umbrian 
iobility. And when he was a prisoner of War at 


Humbly. 


ind pride? 


{ do not know, but I hope so. 


“true” 


pride, 


animo,? 





Verugia, in 1202, “you'll see,” he was wont to say to 
is Companions, “one day I shall be worshipped by 
the whole world.” Later, he found in dreams of 
<night errantry imaginary compensations for the 
niddle-class reality of his existence. An oppor- 
tunity to realize these dreams in actual life pre- 
sented itself; Francis seized it. He ordered at great 
expense a sumptuous knight errant’s trousseau. His 
wppearance in it was dazzling. “I know,” he said 
orophetically, “that 1 shall become a great prince.” 
And with that he rode out of Assisi to join the 
expedition of Walter de Brienne in Apulia. He 
rode twenty miles, as far as Spoleto, and then, after 
me day’s knight errantry, returned to the paternal 
roof. Sabatier suggests that he was “ 
noble companions. It is very possible. 
time after the ill-fated expedition, he seems, at any 
rate, to have lived in a state of pained retrospective 
shame and humiliation. But little by 
little the old passion reasserted itself. To be “a 
great prince,” to be “worshipped by the whole 
world,” to allow nobody to excel him. But how 
should he realize these longings? He had tried the 
<nightly way and failed, ignominiously. In_ his 
misery he turned to religion and there, in religion, 
discovered a new field for achieving the personal 
distinction for which his soul so ardently and in- 
cessantly longed. ‘The world refused to recognize 
lim as Assisi’s greatest soldier. Very well. It 
should recognize him as Assisi’s greatest man of 


ragged” by his 
For some 


brooding 


(sod. 
& & 5 

Between the modern professional sportsman and 
a certain type of Christian ascetic there is an extra- 
ordinary resemblance. ‘The Lausaic History reads 
ike a record of post-war athletics. Eremitic life 
‘in the Thebaid was an affair of record-making and 
record-breaking. Brother A only washes on Easter 
Mondays. Very well; Brother B will not wash at 
sll. Brother C lives on one ounce of bread per 
diem and fasts three days a week. The emulous 
Brother D goes into training and ends by being able 
co fast four days a week and on an even smaller 
ration for the remaining three. Brother X sets up 
a world’s record by drinking only as much water as 
‘ondenses each night in the form of dew on a 
small sponge. And so on. We might be in the 
world whose activities are recorded on the sport- 
ng pages of evening papers. 

It is worthy of remark that modern record- 
breakers have been ready to undergo almost greater 
1ardships for the sake of money or, more often, of 
mere newspaper celebrity than the monks of the 
Thebaid underwent for the sake—nominally at any 
rate—of their religious principles. Contemporary 
professional fasters have beaten the ascetics hollow. 
And is there anything in Palladius to compare with 


the achievement of those American dancing-couples, 
who keep up their non-stop fox-trotting for days 
at a stretch? 

St. Francis was something of a record-breaker. 
He was happy in that private consciousness of having 
done something uniquely arduous, which is the Al- 
pine climber’s reward for all his labors. When he 
had kissed the leper, he felt like the first man up 
the Aiguille Mummery. But the approval of his own 
conscience was not enough; Francis could never 
forget his desire to be “a great prince,” to be ac- 
claimed by all the world. He revelled in the pub- 
licity which his almsgiving and afterwards his 
church-repairing, his theatrical renunciation of his 
patrimony, his begging, and his ascetic practices 
brought him. He had not been able to make a suc- 
cess of knight errantry; but to suffer voluntarily 
was within his powers. He could achieve celebrity 
and break records in asceticism and sel f-abasement, 
and in nothing else. Hence his admiration for self- 
abasement and asceticism. Perfection, he told 
Brother Leo, is not in miracles, not in science, not 
in converting the heathen (he had achieved no suc- 
cess in any of these departments), but in being shut 
out by the porter in the wet and cold of a winter 
night, in suffering voluntarily. 
might have added, in public. His disciples were in- 
structed to call him names and reproach him with 
his sins in the presence of the congregation. The 
record-breaking was to have a numerous audience. 
There are some people whose ruling passion is pub- 
licity. They will go to any length in order to be 
talked of. It is not uncommon to read in the Ameri- 
can papers of adolescents who have committed bur- 
glaries, hold-ups, and even murders for the sake of 
“getting into the news.” ‘The motives which drive 
these youths to crime drove Francis to sanctity. 
Luckily for himself and perhaps also for the West- 
ern world, he had a fundamentally virtuous tempera- 
ment. 

But a virtuous temperament is a negative thing. 
Francis would never have fulfilled his yearnings for 
celebrity, would never have been canonized or even 
heard of, if he had been merely virtuous. He was 
also a man of power; there was a damon in him 
and he spoke as one having authority. ‘To those 
who speak in that way men listen. “Such was the 
devotion in which he was held,” writes Thomas of 
Spoleto, describing the Saint’s visit to Bologna in 
1220, “that men and women followed him in 
crowds and anyone who succeeded in touching the 
hem of his garment esteemed himself happy.” 
Happy too must have esteemed himself the man 
whose youthful ambition it was to be “worshipped 
by the whole world.” Success enhanced, if not the 
actual power that was in him, at any rate his sense 
of it. 

ses SS & 

This is how the littlest of the littler brothers ad- 
dressed the future Gregory IX when, at the Chap- 
ter of 1218, that statesmanlike cleric suggested that 
Francis would do well to give more weight to the 
learned members of the community and should 
model his policy on that of the older monastic 
orders: 

The Lord has called me by the way of simplicity and 
humility. In them He has shown me the truth for me and 
for those who would believe and imitate me. So do not 
speak to me of the rule of St. Benedict, of St. Augustine, of 
St. Bernard, or any other, but only of that which God in 
His mercy has scen fit to reveal to me and of which He has 
told me that He meant, in it, to make a new pact with the 
world, and He does not wish that we should have any other. 
But through your learning and wisdom God will confound 
you. For the rest, I am confident that God will chastise you 


Such is Francis’s “way of humility”! One likes 
him when he treads this way. For power, the na- 
tive power of the individual spirit, is always admir- 
able and beautiful, so long as it is not abused. ‘There 
were occasions when Francis did abuse his power, 
when he seems to have employed it for the mere 
fun of feeling himself powerful and a “great 
prince”—as when, for example, he humiliated poor 
Masseo because he was so handsome and clever, or 
when, in Cyprus, on their way to Egypt, he com- 
pelled Brother Barbaro to eat a goblet of ass’s dung 
for having spoken ill of a companion. These are 
instances of mere bullying, not at all worthy of a 
“oreat prince.” 


Particularly, he ° 


But for the most part Francis used his power 
more nobly. When he used it “agin the govern- 
ment,” anarchically, or to bring down the pride, to 
puncture the fat complacency of the rich and 
learned, one can only delight in its manifestations. 
And how melancholy is the spectacle of poor 
Francis, at the end of his career, renouncing his 
power in the name of obedience to authority, be- 
traying his demon of individual anarchy to the 
gross and beastly forces of organized society! He 
tried hard to persuade himself that he did right in 
giving in to the Church. “A man gives up all he 
has, a man loses his life” (Jesus had told his 
disciples that they must lose their lives if they would 
gain life) “when he places himself entirely in the 
hands of his superior and renders him obedience. 
And when the inferior sees things that would be 
better or more useful for his soul than those his 
superior commands him, let him make the sacrifice 
of his will to God.” But in his heart he knew 
that all this, so far as he himself was concerned, 
was a sophistry and that he had done wrong to be- 
tray the demon in him. A man may eat dung 
voluntarily—for a bet, to break a record, or please 
his God, for the pleasure of asserting his will in the 
conquest of instinctive disgust—and not be defiled, 
not be outraged; may even feel himself strength- 
ened and ennobled by doing so, may eat it with 
joy. It was with joy that Francis had kissed the 
leper’s rotting hand. But Bro-her Barbaro had 
been commanded to eat the ass’s dung; and now, 
in his turn, at the autumn Chapter of 1220, Francis 
was being treated as he had treated Barbaro. Re- 
luctantly, against his will, he ate dirt. For him, 
the man of power, the man with a demon in him, 
it was an infamy. So long as it was a matter of obey- 
ing his own will, he found humility admirable. So 
long as he wanted to abase himself, he /iked abas- 
ing himself. But to submit to other people’s will 
against his own desires—that was a very different 
matter.* 

es Fs 

To abase yourself on principle, because such is 
your will, to mortify your flesh and thwart your 
instincts in order to assert your conscious personality 
—is this humility? It sounds to me more like the 
will to power. But the self-abasement, the service 
They are accidental, not essential. If Francis had 
made a success of his soldiering his will to power 
would have expressed itself in the violent domina- 
tion of others. The assertion of the personal will 
is as much the essence of the saint’s ascetic humility 
as it is of the Roman’s dignity and pride. Et mihi 
res, non me rebus, subjungere conor, is a motto to 
which Francis might have made his own. It is a 
motto, indeed, which anyone might adopt; for it 
is an excellent motto. A man ought to strive to 
subdue things to himself—reckoning among 
“things” his own body and his own instincts and 
giving to his conscious will the name of “self.” 
He ought—at any rate, for part of the time. 
But there are also occasions—and this is what the 
Franciscan, no less than the Roman, no less than 
the Samuel-Smilesian morality refuses to admit— 
when a man ought to permit himself to be subdued 
to things. There are occasions when it is right that 
he should sacrifice his will, his conscious desire to 
dominate exterior circumstances and the instinctive 
and passional forces of his own being; there are 
times when that which is divine in him, the Life, 
demands this sacrifice. “The greatest sins, perhaps 
the only sins, are the sins against Life. “Those who 
strive consistently to subdue things to themselves in- 
fallibly commit these sins. For among the “things” 
which they subdue are essential elements of their 
own living selves. They sacrifice the whole for 
that small part of their being which has intellectu- 
ally formulated principles and a conscious will. To 
be humble and virtuous in the Franciscan style a 
man must deliberately and consistently subdue things 
to self. He must never forget to be spiritual; he 
must never relax his will; he must unremittingly 








* When Francis resigned his control of the order, what were 
his feelings? Sabatier says one thing, Goetz another. 
I follow Sabatier—partly because I think his version, 
psychologically, more probable, but chiefly (alas for 
Historical Truth!) because it makes a better story and 
fits in more aptly with what I wanted to say! 
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eschew all passion and the things of the flesh. That 
is to say, he must sacrifice one-half of his being to 
the other. But is it not possible to imagine a bet- 
ter, because a less murderous virtue, a humility less 
suspiciously like the will to power? The saint and 
the stoic agree in being humble towards “them- 
selves.” But ought there not to be, at the same time, 
a compensating humility towards “things”? 

For Francis such a humility would have seemed 
merely wicked. The Church might feel a little 
dubious about his doctrine, but not about his moral- 
ity; he was orthodoxly holy. In Christendom none 
but heretics have inculcated humility to things. The 
Russian Khlyst, for example. . 

Grigory Rasputin, the sect’s most recent and most 
remarkable saint, preached “salvation through sin.” 
Human beings, he taught, must humble their spir- 
itual pride before the “lower” elements of their 
natures, must yield themselves to circumstances and 
to the impulses, the feelings which circumstances 
evoke in them. Those who aspire to be consistently 
“good” and “spiritual,” those whose ambition it 
is to lead, at all times, and according to fixed prin- 
ciples, the consciously willed “higher life,” are 
possessed by a Luciferian pride; for they are striv- 
ing, in their hybristic insolence, to be more than 
human. But Christianity enjoins humility, Let 
the spirit, therefore, abase itself before the flesh, 
the will before the impulsions of instinct, the intel- 
lect before the passions. ‘To abandon oneself to 
sin is the truest humility, And when one has 
sinned one must repent. For repentance is pleas- 
ing to God and without repentance is no salvation. 
But without sin there can be no repentance. ‘There- 
fore... . The conclusion is obvious. Desiring sal- 
vation, Rasputin practised what he preached and 
sinned—most conspicuously, as was the custom of 
the Khlysty, in relation to the seventh command- 
ment. 

At the beginning of his career, he seems to have 
sinned in a not unpleasingly Panic and Arcadian 
manner. But later, when he had exchanged the 
country for the town and had become the most 
influential man in Russia, the primitive candor 
evaporated and from innocent his sinning became 
civilizedly sophisticated and, if we can believe the 
stories told of him, sordid and rather dirty. <A 
oreat many of these stories are obviously such lies 
as. always crystallize round the name of any ex- 
traordinary man after it has remained long enough 
soaking in the malodorous imagination of the re- 
spectable bourgeoisie. . But, after making all 
necessary discounts, there is, I think, good evidence 
that the Staretz degenerated in proportion as he 
achieved success. “Io the pastoral orgies of his 
youth his later urban misbehaviors stand in much 
the same relation as an eighteenth-century Black 
Mass or fashionable Witches’ Sabbath to the old 
pre-Christian fertility cult, of which medieval 
witchcraft was the steadily degenerating, the more 
and more self-consciously wicked survival. 

You may disapprove of Rasputin personally. 
(And after reading Fiilép-Miller’s impartial and 
tolerably well documented biography, it is difficult 
to disapprove very violently.) ‘The Staretz turns 
out to have been, on the whole, a sympathetic char- 
acter, At any rate, one cannot fail to like and 
admire him a million times more than any of the 
aristocratic rogues, fools, weaklings, and neuras- 
thenics, in the midst of whom he accomplished his 
extraordinary destiny. At least Rasputin was a 
man. A man of power, moreover, A man with 
a demon in his belly. (And dzmons are always 
admirable.) Anyhow, whatever may be your dis- 
approval of Grigory the man, Grigory the moral 
philosopher is a personage who must be taken seri- 
ously. For he propounds an alternative to the 
Christian ethic; he preaches a moral heresy which 
it is difficult, if one has any sense of psychological 
realities, not to prefer, in many respects, to the 
moral orthodoxy of Christendom and contemporary 
Businessdom., 

That the Khlysty were Christian heretics is un- 
fortunate. For it meant that all their thinking was 
unnecessarily done in terms of the orthodoxy from 
which they differed. Thus, they assumed as an 


axiom the absurd Christian dualism of mind and 
matter, wicked flesh and good spirit. 


Their ritual, 


which should have been joyously and spontaneously 
dionysiac, was liable, in consequence, to degenerate 
into a self-consciously naughty misbehavior, They 
talked of life and religion, they lived the one and 
performed the ritual actions of the other, in terms 
of sin and repentance and posthumous salvation. 
The significance of their teaching is in this way 
largely obscured. We should, however, try to 
separate the substance of the doctrine from its un- 
fortunately Christian form. ‘That substance can be 
expressed in the Latin poet’s hexameter, slightly 
modified for the occasion. Et mihi res, Et me rebus 
subjungere conor, | strive to subdue things to my- 
self and also, when occasion demands, myself to 
things. Such is Grigory’s humility. 

It is unnecessary for me to enumerate all the ad- 
vantages of occasionally subjugating the consciously 
willing self to “things”—or, in other words, to out- 
side circumstances and the immediate reactions to 
those circumstances of the instinctive and passional 
side of the personality. We are born with a nature 
composed of certain elements. If we refuse to 
admit the right of some of these elements to exist, 
if we try to suppress them, they will first rebel and 
then, if we are successful in our essays at murder, 
will atrophy and decay, setting up a kind of spir- 
itual blood-poisoning. A system of morality that re- 
sults in blood-poisoning and even idealizes the state 
of chronic blood-poisoning as the perfect life, is 
surely not the best that human ingenuity can devise. 
We are justified in preferring the morality which 
teaches the subjugation of the self to things as 
well as of things to the self and which in this way, 
guarantees not only social efficiency (for good citi- 
zenship is almost entirely a matter of subduing 
things to self), but also completeness and health of 
individual life. 

La Fontaine has summed up the whole matter in 
one of the best of his fables——that of the two philo- 
sophical gardeners, the Greek and the Scythian, 


The Greek prunes his trees for their good, 


Vote le superflu, dit Pautre; et, Pabbattant, 


Le reste e1 


prohte autant. 


The Scythian returns to his triste demeure and sets 
himself to imitate his colleague. With what excess 
of zeal! 


Il 6te de chez lui les branches les plus belles 
I] tronque son verger contre tout raison. . . 
Tout languit et tout meurt. 
Ce Scythe exprime bien 

Un indiscret stoicien: 

Celui-ci retranche de Ame 
Désirs et passions, le bon et le mauvais, 

Jusqu’aux plus innocents souhaits 
Contre de telles gens, quant 4 moi, je réclame. 
Ils 6tent & nos cocurs le principal ressort; 
Ills font cesser de vivre avant que lon soit mort 


And by condemning us to a living death, he might 
have added, they condemn us also to a premature 
decay. Mortification of the flesh, in the religious 
sense of the term, results in a mortification of the 
soul that is only too distressingly medical—in a spir- 
itual gangrene, a putre faction, a stink. 

The Khlysty principles have a more than merely 
ethical application. ‘They are also of significance 
for the artist, both for the artist in life and for 
the professional creator. No man can live—richly 
and harmoniously live—no man can_ beautifully 
create, who does not sometimes subdue himself to 
things—to the unknown modes of being of the ex- 
ternal world and of his own unconsciousness. 
Modern “nature worship” springs from a recogni- 
tion of this fact. “Come forth,” said Wordsworth, 


Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


If he had always acted on his own advice, instead 
of coming forth with a heart full of Anglicanism 
and middle-class respectability, he would have been 
a better poet. 
5 J M a 7 
Nature worship is a modern, artificial, and some- 


what precarious invention of refined minds, Ad- 
mirable, but somehow, in too many _ instances, 


rather ridiculous in being so refined, so rootlessh 
high-class. In the woods of Dorking Meredith has 
the air of whiskered Marie Antoinette, playing 
at being shepherdess, The Greeks were 

Wordsworthians or Meredithians; they never went 
for walking tours nor 


wasted their energies 
necessarily climbing to the tops of mountains. 
Nevertheless their religion kept them more intimat 
ly in touch with the alien world of external things 
and the (to the conscious will and intellect) hardly 
less alien inner world of instinctive and passiona 
reactions to things, than all the his i 
worship of the modern could have done. Ih 
ritual put them into a direct physical and emotiona 
relationship with the forces of nature—forces whic 
their mythology had represented anthropomorphic: 
ly, indeed, but in the likeness of man the darkh 
passionate and desirous being as well as in that of 
man the conscious, the spiritual, the intellectual 
The modern nature worshipper’s God is apt to t» 
visualized too exclusively as 
sapiens to the mth deg: 
St. Francis is often hailed as the first nature 
worshipper to appear in Europe since the time «/ 
the Greeks. It is a claim which the facts do no: 
make good, 


207710 apter ne 
| 


Poe. 


Medixval Europe was full of genuine 
Here is the anecdote, 

Brothe 
St. Francis said, “He would be a good Brother 
Minor, who had conquered himself and the worlc 


like Brother Juniper.” 


nature fervor and charity. 


little abridged, of Juniper, of whon 


“On a time at St. Mary of the Angeles, when, ii! 
ifire with the love of God, he was visiting a sich 
brother, he asked him, with much compassion, ‘Can 
Replied the sick m: 


‘Much comfort would it give me, if thou couldst 


I do thee any service?’ 


give me a pig’s trotter to eat.’ ‘Straightway,’ cried 
Brother Juniper, ‘Leave that to me; I'll fetch thee 
one at once.” So he went and took a knife anc 
in fervor of spirit, ran through the wood, when 
divers pigs were feeding, threw himself on one ot 
them, cut off its foot and ran away, leaving t 

pig with feet so maimed; and he washed and dresse« 
and cooked the foot und brought it to thre 
And the sick man at 
it up right creedily, to the great comfort and «de 


light of Brother Juniper; who, with great glee, fo 


sick man with much charity. 


to glad the heart of this man, told him of the as 
Meanwhile ¢t 


swincherd had gone to tell his master Ais version 


sault he had made on the pig. 


Brother Juniper’s exploit; who, when he had h 

it, came in a great rage to the house of the Brother 
and ‘called them hypocrites, thieves, and liars, anc 
rogues and knaves, saying, ‘Why have ye cut of 
the foot of my pig!’ St. Francis ‘with all hu 
mility made excuses’ and ‘promised to restore al 
that he had Jost.’ But for all that he was not 

peased, but went away full of anger. St. Francis 
said within his heart, ‘Can Brother Juniper have 
Accord- 


ingly he questioned Juniper who, ‘not as one that 
| | | ’ 


done this thing, in zeal too indiscrect?’ 


had made a fault, but as one that seemed to him 
self to have done an act of great charity, all gladly 
answered and said: ‘Sweet my Father, it is true 
that I cut off a foot from the said pig... . Ane 
bearing in mind the consolation our sick brother 
felt, and the comfort that the said foot brough 


(Cont nnued On page 300) 





As is well known, Aldous Huxley, distir 
guished son of a distinguished father, ts a criti 
Among | 
works are “Chrome Yellow,” “On the Mu 
gin,” “Antic Hay,” “These Barren Leaves, 
“Jesting Pilate,’ and “Point Counter Point,” 


all of them publishe 1 by Doubleday, Doran. 


and essayist as well as novelist. 


”» 


Mr. Husxley’s passionate imtervst nN 
thests drove him on to Le moths thre t f r outrar 
the space designe d for his arti le, but since 
the development of his contentions seemed 

us Of much interest we have cé ntinued it bhe- 


yond the section intended for it. 
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ra Important Foreign Novels Se 
} } 
| | 
| 
| 
THE CRADLE TIDE HOUSE 
OF GOD | Mande C. Per 
Llewelyn Powys . e ° ° 
ea ¥ Enthusiastic acclaim for 
author of BLACK LAUGHTER | Tide House Geom the N.¥ 
A frank and moving story T'imes,— which heads its 
of the birth of Christianity. review of new fiction with 
Though startlingly fresh BROTHERS AND SISTERS -‘‘A first novel of unusual 
in its manner of rediscov- ) | ee ee quality. Suspense . . . ac- 
ering and representing al : : tion... penetrating cha 
ancient truth, it is a | The English literary discovery of the year. HUGH WALPOLE, acterization ... certaint 
detaty etininas tock. ARNOLD BENNETT and RAYMOND MORTIMER join us in urging you | of style... A mature an 
With the heart and mind si ny Oe extraordinary novel, “a novel almost entirely of con- satisfving achievement 
; versations, and these conversations among the most remarkable : . . 
of a pagan, Llewelwn in English literature.” ‘ $2.50 $2.54 
Powys evokes the mys- 
terious spiric that broods 
over the S eediaciaacdan | A HOUSE IS BUILT 
of Palestine, The Cradle M. Barnard Eldershaw CHICAGO: 
of God,—from Abraham, | The Australian $5,000 prize novel. ARNOLD BENNETT ‘finds it THE HISTORY OF IT: 
stern and lusty partner of { hard to discover faults with this extraordinary book. Its quality REPUTATION 
the newly begotten God, | is epical, Time marches through it in the grand manner. It is . —e 
anit, the coucicioen ca a phenomenon of modern fiction.” 7 $2.50 Henry Justin Smith 
Calvary. $5.00 | and Lloyd Lewis 


{ 
THE SLEEPING FURY “Where shall you fi 
| ° ry 
| Martin A rmstrong rich an assortment of hy 
DODSWORTH | author of ALL IN A DAY, ete. man life except 
| l ei. 
Sinclair Lewi Here is Martin Armstrong’s best novel. The Zenden Spectator Canterbury Pilgs 
. . ue -_ af er . °° wir « y 
a ae says, ‘There are no profundities of the spirit, no rarities of moral Ssh it vie 
. beauty thé > doe netrate.”’ Praise ‘London Times Vew Republi $3.7! 
Our favorite quote on Mr. | reauty that he does not pene trate.”’ Praised by the London Lime Republic. 
Di" es the London Saturday Review, and }. B. PRIESTLEY. $2.50 
Lewis’s best book: —‘‘A 
hundred years of Ameri- 
can reflection on ‘Europe’ THE CONQUERORS ELIZABETH 
are summed up In a crac- Pe . Se 
kle of comedy. . . . The | ry lof the Chy : AND ESSEX 
whole drama is presented The novel of the Chinese revolution, which will, in the words of 


with depth and force. 
Much as satire can do, it 
cannot create like this.” 
—CARL VAN DOREN, .Va- | 
lion. $2.50 } 





AUGUSTE BAILLY, “immediately place him among the greatest 
novelists of his time. He has all the gifts, —and literary qualities 
as solid as they are rare.”’ Called by the N. Y. Times Paris Phe m 
correspondent, “perhaps the best book ot the year.” 
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terpiece oO] Te 


$2.50 ern bie raphy, by th 














Vina Eisler 


author of 


BAD GIRL 


Her Jew novel is 


KEPT WOMAN 


Vina Delmar’s first novel since Bad Girl fulfills the 
Hlerald-Tribune that ‘Bad 


Girl introduces a talent already mature, unquestion- 





prediction of the N.Y. 
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ably vigorous, and probably significant.” $2.50 


| 
THEN 

| SAW THE CONGO 
| 


Grace Flandrau, authorof BEING RESPECTABLE 


“Grace Flandrau has seen the Congo and, marvelous 
to relate, has reproduced it with fidelity, humor and 


... Better than Gide.’ —N. Y. World. $3.50 


pathos. 


Dosen beiininbamaiicisn cic 
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HARRY HANSEN 


SEVEN IRON MEN 


Paul de Kruif, aalhor Of MICROBE HUNTEI 


A great American drama 


“Read this tale’, savs the Dallimore Sun of the stors 
of the rise and fall of the iron-hunting Merritts, th 
men who so tediously won and so soon lost the Mis- 
sa-be Range, the greatest iron mines ever discovered 
in this country. “It is written by a master and is ot 
the very stuff of which America is made,—a tale o 
epic proportions.” “A real contribution to the litera 


Says the Book Review 


as delicious a pies ol sati 


ture of American industry,” 
The Zelegram finds 14 


as has ever been done. $5.00 










SCHLUMP:: crisiSoubi'e 


“Not a novel for little boys and girls’’—savs 
LARRY BARRETTO, “The humor is acid, 
racy, Rabelaisian. It is an authenti: 
study of a period; in its awkward 
strength it is shot through with 


ereatness, and it is war.” $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Foreign Literature 


Karel van de Woestijne 
Reviewed by H. R. Hays 
"THE death of Karel van de Woesiijn 
means a great Flemish poetry. 
Zasily the greatest lyricist that Flanders has 
produced in recent years, he also a 
eader in his literary group. A citizen of 
shent, he was born in 1878 and while still 


loss to 


was 


very young became associated with the re- 

w Today and Tomorrow which brought 
vbout the great renaissance in Flemish let- 
rs He the editors of 
“landers which succeeded it. He died on 
August 24 at the age of fifty-one. 

He has been called the Mallarmé of 
landers because his verse is at times dif 
ficult to understand. ‘This is only partially 
apt, for while some of his writing is ob- 
his art lly simple. It 


was also one of 


has 


One 


Ure, is essentia 


-he sad grandeur of soft organ music. 


trait he shares with the French symbolists, 
that of intense individuality. He makes no 
mpromise with his audience but is con 
rned with the most delicate overtones of 
tis inner life. And, moreover, he deals 
with a region which is halfway between 


thought and feeling where poetic expres 


sion is a kind of groping after hidden 
‘ruth. 
The result of this tendéncy as in many 


wther moderns of the introspective school is 
an extremely personal language. Woestijne 


is inclined to disregard the exigencies of 
grammar when it hampers him and he pays 
no heed at all to consistency of imagery. 
He achieves his effects by an interlacing of 
images and broken sensations, at the same 
time preserving a unified mood. 
sionistic is the best word with which to de- 
scribe his method. “A Song of Fever” (trans- 
lated by Jetro Bithell) is typical. The 


translation does not show the sonorous rhyme 


Impres- 


of the original. 


It is so sad, this raining in the autumn, 
This beautiful rain in the autumn out 
of doors; 
—How heavy all the flowers are in the 
autumn 
—And the old 


panes. 


rain running along the 


Grey in the greyness stand the trees and 
sway, 

The trees that are and 
rustling tears; 

-And it 1s the wind that has 


way 


shivering 50 
iv) droll a 


Of singing and sithing in the crown 


of the trees. 
Vow I 
tread, 


wn waiting for the shuffling 


I am waiting for the ancient image of 


peace, 





Old, good grey mother comfort, round 
the warm bed 

Where the warm fever is dreaming it 
is light, 

And the thick trees burst thru 
weight of lead. . 


their 


—It ts so sad I must be wretched now 
—It is so sad, this raining in the autumn. 


This is his charactertistic mood. Delicate 
physically, and almost morbidly sensitive and 
refined, his verses reflect an eternal weari- 
ness and a brooding melancholy. He was 
always obsessed with the idea of death which 
carried him away in his prime and even 
the intensity of the perception of beauty was 
for him a painful sensation. This was not 
a pose, it was an intrinsic quality of his 
work, the natural result of nerves so nicely 
adjusted to the finest flickers of feeling that 
any great emotional disturbance was bound 
to be destructive. Woestijne is only a sym- 
bolist in the sense that simple images and 
sensations are endowed by the richness of 
his personality and the warmth of his emo- 
tions with a deeper significance. Although 
highly cultivated, he turned from sophistica- 
tion to a consciously naive point of view. 
He wished to achieve the emotional direct- 
ness of a child yet there was another side 
to his talent. At times he was stirred to a 
langorous passion, a mystic sensuality that 
is essentially Flemish, as in the following: 





like 
GIC 





26 “FRONT PAGE” STORIES 
of the FUTURE 


“The names read like the roster of a 
World's Academy of intellect and action.” 
—New Yor Times 


The FUTURE of MAN 
1 Maxim Gorxy: Man 
II James H. Rowinson: The Age of Surprises 
I] Hans Derescx: A World of Plan and Purpose 
IV Gucutrimo Ferrero: Modern Unrest. 
V Martin A Nexo: The Proletariat and the 
Future 
VI Beneperto Croce: Christianity for Our Time 
VII Bertranp Russet: Science and Education 
VIII V. B. S. Hatpane: The Scientific Point of 


View 


The FUTURE of SCIENCE 
IX Cnarces G. Assor: Vanguard: The Future of 
Scientific Discovery 
X Ricwarp EB. Byrn: Wings: The Future of 
Aviation. 
XI Dr. Arsert E:nstein: Beyond Newton: The 
New Physics. 


XII H. £. Howe: The Future of Chemistry 
XIII Owen D. Younc: Power: Civilization and 
Electrical Development. 
XIV Micuaer Purin: The Story of Electrical Com - 
munication 
XV _ Morais Fisusers, M.D.: The Medicine of the 
Future. 
XVI Paut ve Kavuir: The Future of the Conquest 
of Disease. 
XVII 


Srm Prue Gisss: Death Makers: The Next 
War. 


The FUTURE of AMERICA 
XVIII Henry Foro: Fifty Years of Industrial Devei- 
opment. 
XIX Rev. Wiruam R. Ince: Whither are We 
Tending: America and Europe 
XX H.G. Weis: The Next Phase in America 
XXI Counr Hermann Kevsertinc: The Key to 
America’s Spiritual Progress 
XXII Rupotrs Maria Horzarrer: The Possibilities 
for an American Culture 
XXIII Wituam Howarp Tarr: Towards a Reform 
of the Criminal Law. 
XXIV Sreruen Leacocr. The Future of American 
Humor 
XXV Stoney Human. Labor in the United States 
XXXVI Anore Sizcrriep: The American Age. 
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contemporary civilization. 


“The human being may change in 
stature and general appearance. Man 
should become in general taller. 
Physiologists predict a world in the 
future inhabited by a brown-skin- 
ned people with stable nervous sys- 
tems.'"—Dr. Morris FisHpgin 


The idea that majorities are always 
right cannot help leading, when 
pushed to the extreme (as in Amer- 
ica) to a state of complete bondage."’ 
—Count KEYsERLING. 


Crystal 


in which the World’s Great 
Minds Read the Future 


‘ THAT sort of a world are we preparing for the 
generations that will know us only as a part of 
history? What scientific wonders—social doctrines 
cultural advancements now only dimly guessed at, 
will transform the world of tomorrow beyond the 
power of ‘‘The Man in the Street’ to imagine? The 
Drift of Civilization, a symposium by twenty-six of the 
greatest living scientists, philosophers, and men of 
affairs, pictures all the possibilities and probabilities 
of the future with the accuracy of scientific prophecy, 
based on a complete understanding of the trends of 


SOME OF THE PROPHECIES MADE 
IN “THE DRIFT OF CIVILIZATION” 


“There will be less time spent in 
production, but more production to 
show for it; and there will be more 
time spent in consumption. There 
will probably be decentralization of 
industry and population.’"—-HEnry 
Forp. 


“It is certain that in the next war, 
women will not be exempt, nor live 
in safety behind the lines, while 
manhood fights for them.’’—Sir 
Puixip Gipss. 


“As America ripens she will cease alrogether to 
measure herself by European standards and instead she 
will measure herself by the standards of her unprece- 
dented possibilities.""—H. G. Wetts. 


The DRIFT of 
CIVILIZATION 


A SYMPOSIUM with a Foreword by JOSEPH PULITZER 
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All honey is my mouth 
And soft beneath 
The greedy kisses 
Of your cruel teeth. 


In your clear eyes what green 
In glinting gleams 

| am mirrored there, far 
And strange as in dreams, 


| hold my limbs as though 
In shrinking shame, 

Your breath burns my neck 
Like a fierce flame. 


As these fires of spring 
That thru me go, 
Under your shining face 

J tremble so. 


I feel so strange, so strange, 
And nigh to swoon, 

Like sweet wine is your voice 

That begs the boon. 


So Strange! That was to Karel van de 
Woestijne. His five color, light, 
sound, the shapes of trees, the touch of his 
son’s hand, a harmonica in the rain were 
endowed with a poetic mystery for him 
which he spent fifty years trying to de- 
cipher. “The Father’s House” and “Th 
Orchard of Birds and Fruits” contain his 
best verse. He published besides, a study 
of primitive Flemish painters, a volume o: 
two of prose sketches which possessed the 
same qualities as his verse, and a novel 
written in collaboration 
Teirlinck. 


senses, 


with Herman 





Musical Memoirs 
FELIX WEINGARTNER’S LEBENSER 
INNERUNGEN, Leipzig: Forell & Fus 
sel, 1929. 
N R. WEINGARTNER’S Autobiographs 
proves that he is not only a fine musi- 
cian, but also a most charming writer. The 
first volume portrays the early struggles of 
i vifted chil’ wno 
dire circumstances. 


grew up hampered by 
With remarkable spirit 
showed strength to re 
sist the prejudice of his family, who, in the 
true bourgeois spirit of the old Austrian 
régime, regarded it as impossible that their 
son should choose the 
musician, a 


he again and again 


profession of a 
profession in their opinion 
profitable honorary. The 
strong personality evidenced in early youth 
won him the esteem and friendship of his 
teacher, Dr. Mayer ( Remy ) ; indeed through- 


neither nor 


out his life one is touched by his abilits 
to cultivate friends. Among those he made 
and of whom he 
wishes that he 


and 
might never stop in his re 
miniscences of this genius, then already in 


writes is Liszt, on 


the decline of life, and always surrounded 
by a group of young and ardent admirers. 
Most interesting, 
meeting with Wagner, and his description of 
Bayreuth. The first volume of these 
memoirs closes when he reaches the age of 
about thirty. 

The second volume begins with his en 
conductor at the Berlin 
Opera House, and ends when he went to 
Basel. Between lies the eternal struggle of 
the man and the artist. How much idealism, 
strength, courage, and_ self-confidence did 
he not possess, to have been able to face 
all the intrigues and pitfalls from which 
he always emerged as the creative artist! 

We accompany him on his trips to Ameri 
ca, England, France, Italy, and Russia, ot 
which countries he gives us vivid descrip 
tions, together with an interesting picture of 
their artistic life. 

Weingartner possesses the born writer’s 


too, was Weingartner’s 


yagement as a 


rare gift of expressing himself naturally 
and fluently. His memoirs chronicle not 
only his development as an artist, but also 
gives us an idea of the musical culture of 
Germany around the end of the century. 
Almost all the great composers, conductors, 
and singers of the time appear before us. 
With him, we live through most exciting 
“first nights” and famous concerts of past 
days, and we are given many delightful 
glimpses behind the curtains. We meet well- 
known celebrities, like Brahms, Bruckner, 
Joachim, Mahler, Nikisch, Eugen d’Albert, 
and many others. 

The turning point in Weingartner’s 
life was his meeting with Lucille Marcel 
who became his wife. In the most charm- 
ing way he chronicles his romance with her, 
and the few years of perfect companion- 
ship allowed them before her early death. 
But it is hardly possible briefly to summarize 
his abundant reminiscences. His memoir is 
valuable not only to music lovers, but also 
to those who enjoy intimate glimpses of 
the history of the times. His style of writ- 
ing is lively and fluent, and holds us cap- 
tive to the last moment. 
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theRelationship 
The Most Start Prenoumabliched in this Generation. 


MARRIAGE 


and 


MORALS 























He Believes: 


“The proper 
course, if the 
biological 
function of 
marriage 
were ade- 
quately 

recogniz- 

ed, would 

be to say 

that no 

marriage 
should be 
legally bind- 
ing until the 
wife’s first 
pregnancy.” 





y 
BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


One of the greatest thinkers of all times points the way to a new 
philosophy of sex. If Church teaching has robbed sex of its 
beauty and dragged love in the mire, then we need just such a 
book as Russell’s in the name of human happiness. 






















“If a girl is expected 
to be a virgin when she 






Why was sex ever considered sinful? Are we to approve free love between young 
people? Is adultery sufficient cause for divorce? And is the family doomed? Russell 
answers these vital questions in analyzing the revolt of the modern generation and the 
attitudes taken by former generations, in civilized society and savage. Such honesty 
would be sensational from the pen of a less important thinker. 


marries it will very often hap- 
pen that she is trapped by a 
transient and trivial sex attrac- 
tion, which a woman with sex- 
ual experience could easily dis- 
tinguish from love.” Because of this book, conservatives may call Russell a firebrand and liberals say he is 
fifty years ahead of his time. Yet when one of the greatest mathematicians of the age, 
an eminent philosopher, and an internationally renowned educator speaks, he may pro- 
voke dissension, but he must be heard! MARRIAGE AND MORALS is a plea for sanity 
in sex matters, and happiness in modern living, that should be read and carefully 
pondered by every intelligent man and woman in the world today. Just published. $3.00 









“Where a marriage is fruitful, 
and both parties to it are 
reasonable and decent, the ex- 
pectation ought to be that it 
will be lifelong, but not that 
it will exclude other sex 


In its field an equally important book on the training of children— 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE by Bertrand Russell 


Ninth Printing. $2.50 






relations.” 


CASANOVA — “yyrzitutmmee  tHEINCREDIBLE 
™ pa tare Ma - THE WIFE OF ati korea 


With an Introduction by Arthur Machen STEFFEN TROMHOLT Author of Peter the Czar, ete. 


The amorous adventures of the no- Incredible ... because only a Borgia 
torious Mile. X. C. V. of Casanova’s By Hermann Sudermann could love a Borgia. Incredible ... be- 
Memoirs. “A delectable story of cause for fifty years they reigned 
the muddled morals and shady supreme, winning through poison 
. . . ee r £, >a Wy 7? & > ° 
intrigues’ of the eighteenth cen- Let us marry for one year only,” Steffen Tromholt told the wo- what could not be won by guile. 
tury.”—London Dispatch. man he loved . . . trying to protect his own freedom in the eternal “It is a lurid book about a lurid 
conflict between a man’s desire for different women and his longing ‘ean ; is , 

: . : : . time. By all means read Kla- 
: for security. The German press hails this book as a great monument : m 
amorous life of an adventuress Pe por . : : bund. But don’t donate a copy 
ate ateienaiiie etait ‘oh to Sudermann’s career. “Sudermann’s most beautiful, most genuine, r-seantip* coat ae 
_ o feenth century mignt most profound work: it is a human document of permanent value.”—Karl to 7 ee 
have urnished material for Strecker, Velhagen Klasings Nonashefte. “Sudermann surpasses himself brary.” — Gerald Johnson, 
Vanity Fair.”—London Times. in this work.”—Berlin Kreuzzeitung. “A masterly work by a great artist.”— Baltimore Sun. 
Just published $3.50 Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung. Just published. Two vols. boxed. $5.00 Second printing $2.50 


A CURIOUS LIFE A VERY NAKED PEOPLE FALSE YOUTH 


Introduction by Talbot Mundy The Romance and Tragedy of French Africa By Lawrence Rising 
By George Wehner By Albert Londres 


Author of The Road to Buenos Aires 


Author of The Mad Professor, The Song of Songs, ete. 


“This story of the social and 


The Indian summer of a woman who 
thought she had lived beyond folly. She 
had attained everything in life, only to 


A unique book in which a famous medium gives 

the history of the growth of a psychic power. This exposé of the real condition among the blacks in French 

“The psychic adventures of the author are so Africa is another Mother India omitting the special pleading ys 

many and strange that we are tempted to reject and hysteria. “A serious study of Frenc Colonial conditions, become the victim of that last flash of 

them. However, when a man of many contacts interspersed with delightfully witty and sparklin anecdotes passion which brings false youth to a 
shi 





with resp ple appears with such a mes- about the natives. It is by a man eager to tell the truth weennm 
pay he should be listened to with attention.” when he sees it.”—Phila. Record. - , ra 
—Phila. Public Ledger. Just published. $2.50 Illus. Just published. $3.00 Just published (Second printing) $2.50 


LIVERIGHT .. 


BOOKS 
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“Trish folk tales so 
beautifully told and so 
filled with the magic 
and glory of the olden 
days that one longs to 
put it into the hands 
of modern youth.” 


Agatha L. Shea, Director of 
Children's Work inthe branches 
of the Chicago Public Library, 





in the Chicago Tribune. 


This tale of the adventures of Fionn and his companions; of their friend- 
with the Folk of Faery; of their servitude under Enchanters; of their 

€ from Hags, Giants, and Magic Caves, is a living story; its hero as 
vid as King Arthur. Miss Young has told this story in the rich and 
vedutiful prose which so distinguishes her work. Ireland breathes he: 
ivstery, her poetry, her fire through every page. “These stories take one 


O Shea, 


out of the present-day world completely.”-—W. I’. 
THE Editor-in-Chief of Junior Home Magazine. 


Tangle-Coated 
Horse "1/552." 


$3.50 at all bookstores LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


By JOHN B. SALE 


O you know ay little boy that started out 

auspiciously by having a name tree planted 
for him even before he was born? Do you know 
any little boy that swallowed a blownup fish 
bladder (properly greased, of course) to learn 
swimming, bit off a butterfly’s head to get a 
new suit of clothes, and ate the brains of his 
first bird to grow up into a mighty hunter? We 
wager not. But John did. John lived on a Mis’ 
sissippi plantation and learned all sorts of things 
from old Aunt Betsey and Henry Po’ter, the 
little colored playmate. She indignantly cor- 
rected the modern astronomy somebody gave 
him, laying all the error to “lettin’ these young 
niggers play ball.” She taught him good things, 
too—how to get well patiently, how to learn 
from experience (spe’ence is whut you larn by 
not lisnen to whut the old folks tell you), how 
to be kind, how to take disappointment. And 
all this is told in delightful stories that will 
please grownups and youngsters alike. They 
have plot, strange and amusing lore, poignancy, 
understanding, shrewd characterization—and 
are simply, beautifully told. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Order from your bookseller or 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill 
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Points 


Differing with Dimnet 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

There is a tendency on the part of many 
writers of the present day to sneer cynically 
at the technique of labor operation in this 
age as compared with tke “good old times.” 
Even Dimnet says: “Millions are oppressed 
by manual work, cither because there is too 
much of it, or because the life of it has been 
taken out of it by standardization.” Weil 
now, in most parts of the world there is a 
considerable unemployment problem, indi- 
cating that instead of there being too much 
work there is too little of it. Presumably 
Dimnet means by “standardization” the use 
of machines and the perfection of operation 
to a standard of processing. Dimnet would 
probably prefer the labor of the galley- 
slaves where human muscle in sweat and 
torture supplied the energy to perform the 
given work. He probably regards more 
highly the building of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids with the thousands and thousands of 
toiling slaves pulling and tugging and lift- 
ing the enormous blocks of stone into posi- 
tion, than he does the erection of a modern 
skyscraper with all its fabricated parts and 
its efficient lifting and drilling and riveting 
machines taking the gruelling burden off 
the human being. But ask the man who 
actually does the labor which condition of 
affairs he would prefer! There would no 
doubt be a slight difference of opinion 
from that of Mr. Dimnet. The Egyptian 
laves certainly put more of “themselves” 
nto the pyramids, for rumor has it that 
tens of thousands of them were killed or 
died in the building of them. A modern 
engineering firm could build these pyramid 
without the loss of a single life, and th 
laborer would have a far more interesting 
time of it. Those idealists who are con 
tinually preaching about the “life being 
taken out of labor” by our modern ways 
of doing things should be put through th 


ail of doing the same things by the 
nethods of a thousand years ago. ‘They 
would probably revise their op nions. 
Dimnet doubtless looks with the same 
evnical scorn on the automobile. A thou 
nd years ago the laborer may have walked 
n miles to his morning job that started at 
a. m., and all his life he could not get 
more than twenty miles away from where 
born But what rich associations 


would he develop in his birthplace, where 


’ 





of View 


his ancestors before him had lived for hun- 
dreds of years! Yes, the laborer in the old 


days “thought more highly of his work 
for the simple reason he had nothing else 
to think about. No wonder they were louty 
oafs and stupid morons, with no opportunity 
to learn anything, working in hopeless 
drudgery for twelve to fourteen hours a 
day, with nothing to do at the end of their 
labor but to eat a skimpy and uninteresting 
meal and then go to sleep in a bed of hay- 
sack or on a hard bare board. Yes, the 
laborer of old certainly put lots of himself 
into his work; in fact he usually put “all” 
of himself into it, and got little or nothing 
out of it but hard blows and little or no 
pay. And yet some sentimentalists mourn 
“dear departed days,” and like out 
well-known Hindu ascetic would go back to 


over the 


the dreary, ine ficient methods of past ages 
It has only been within rather recent time: 
that labor has been “released” from _ its 
soul-wracking drudgery to a condition in 
which it can enjoy at least a few of the 
worthwhile things of life and know what ’ 
happiness and hope and attainment are like. 

Let me suggest another foolish idea that 
is quite prevalent. It is that “wealth is in- 
jurious to art.” In an impoverished com- 
munity there would be no art, for ther 
would be no one capable of buying its prod- 


7 


uct, and the artist would soon get tired of 
making artistic things for his own edifica- 
tion. Art has to be patronized and often 
directly subsidized by wealth in order to 
develop and flourish. Furthermore, there 
has to be a background of well-being in the 


community to supply an audience that has 


the ability and capacity to appreciate the 
art. The poverty stricken slums don’t do 
verv much in the way of encouraging the 
artist except to furnish him with sentimentai 

: - hl 
subjects for presentation or an agreeable 
milieu familiarly known as “local color.” 
But poor people don’t buy many pictures 
or statues or even books, and they exhibit 
well developed inhibitions towards visiting 
art galleries and muscums, though the latter 
are supplied liberally by “wealth” in ordet 
that the poor may | nabled to enjoy th 


creat things of art. It is also to be noticed 
hat the successful artist is usually rath 
well-to-do; in fact, in many cases quit 
wealthy, and his art does not seem to suffer 
for by having wealth the artist has so much 
more opportunity to develop his art. Of . 
course, there are some “artists? who may 
so to pieces if they acquire wealth, for they 
oon give up their art, or their intense de- 
votion to it, and go in for doing other 
things, because they would rather do these 
things than practise their art. In other 7 
words, such artists have no real love for i 
their art at all, and only practise it in order 2 
to get the wherewithal to do something thes 
much prefer, such as gambling, boozing, or 
lady-chasing. ‘These artists of course are 
“ruined” by wealth, but they must be of a 
very mediocre quality for no man can be a 
ereat artist who does not love his art with 
an absorbing passion, and he would be ob- 
sessed by it whether he be rich or poor. 
Dimnet also voices the cliché that our 
moralists continually harp on, which is that 
the rich are slaves and drudges. Personalis 
Iam not in a position to be closely intimat 
with many very rich people, though I know 
a sufficient number of them to be aware oi 
the fact that this is not the case at all. All 
the rich people I have come in contact with 
seem to have plenty of leisure to do what 
they most want to do. Many of them want 
to be active in business affairs—that is why 
they are rich; many want to indulge this, 
that, or the other hobby, and they are en- 
abled to do so through their riches. I have 
always found that wealth is a liberation 
from the slavery and drudgery of necessi- 
tous poverty, from th necessity of getting 


up at a fixed and early hour so as to be on , 
the “job” at the proper time. When the 
laborer wants to do anything outside of the 
routine of his employment he has humbly 
to ask the “boss” for time off. But the 
man of wealth is his own boss; he is not a 
slave to the clock nor to the superintend- 
ent; he can come and go as he wants; he 
can do the things that he most wants to do, 
whereas the poor man is hemmed around by 
prison walls consisting of things that he 
“has” to do in order even to maintain his 
xistence. 

The reason for these mistaken ideas on the 
part of so many writers is that they have 
the belief that a rich man should never want 
to do anything, but should idle around and 
indulge in luxury and in things that we 
call by the general but rather indefinit 
title of “dissipation.” Those of us who 
have known poverty and then have attained 
to even a modicum of wealth will know 
well enough in what field lie the drudgery J 


and the slavery. Dimnet acknowledges that 
(Continued o1 page 302), 
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PAGANINI 
OF GENOA 


by Lillian Day 
The greatest of all violin virtuosos 
lives a life of struggle and con- 
quest in this picturesque biogra- 
phy. Inspired, amorous, rapacious, 
Satanic, he was a romantic figure 
both feared and adored. Rare 
illustrations. $3.50 











THE NEW 


AMERICAN CARAVAN 


A Yearbook of American Literature 
Edited by Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, 
Paul Rosenfeld 
Join the literary advance guard in discovering the 
distinguished new writers. A full length novel, a full 
length play, stories, poems, and anessay. $3.50 
“A week of pleasure with the New Caravan,” de- 
clares the BOOKMAN. 



































































MOUSSIA: 


The Life and Death of 
Marie Bashkirtseff 


by Alberic Cahuet 


A woman whose twenty-five years 
of brilliant and tragic life have 
become immortal. M. Cahuet has 
written a masterpiece to put be- 
side her autobiography. 
lilustrated, $3.00 















The Life and Strange and 
Surprising Adventures of 


DANIEL DE FOE 


by Paul Dottin 


Secret adviser to a king — manufacturer — govern- 
ment spy — dissenter — rake — founder of modern 
journalism — great novelist —De Foe, “the world’s 
busiest man,” led the most fascinating life in Eng- 
lish literature. Illustrated, $3.50 














Our Changing 
Human Nature 


by Samuel D. Schmalhausen 
Author of “WHY WE MISBEHAVE 

It analyzes the conflicting elements 
in contemporary life and unspar- 
ingly exposes the dangerously un- 
sound basis of our “normal” modes 
of conduct. Dr. Schmalhausen is 
hailed as an outstanding thinker, 
and Aldous Huxley has praised his 
startling power over language. 

$3.50 































































Figures of 


the Revolution 
by Louis Madelin 


Neither heroes nor villains, but 


human beings —that is how Louis - 


Madelin sees the great figures of 
the French Revolution: Lafayette, 
Mirabeau,Talleyrand,Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat, Dumouriez, Ma- 
dame Roland, and Sieyes. 

Illustrated, $3.00 











AGAINST THE 
WALL 


by Kathleen Millay 


An intelligent girl’s rebellion against the hypocrisy, 
stupidity, and restrictions of women’s colleges. 

$2.50 

BERTRAND RUSSELL writes: “Your book is power- 

ful,and should be read by all whom it would annoy.” 








Dance of the 


Machines 
by Edward J. O’Brien 


The internationally known short 
story critic describes the mechan- 
ical standardization of literature 
and strikingly indicts the machine 
influence on art. He answers the 
question, can literary ort survive 
the machine? $2.50 
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Shaw. 7th Printing. 





THE SACRED HILL 


by Maurice Barres 
Translated by Malcolm Cowley 
CARL VAN DOREN praises it as “a novel of noble 
proportions and moving charm. The story of faith, 
heresy and frailty of the Brothers Baillard is told 
without a single false note. Barres has created a 
group of zealots whose madness seems more human 
than normal men’s sense.” $2.50 











THE RIDDLE 
OF SEX 


by Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum 


A sane book and a plain book, so 
that any layman can understand 
what a normal, healthy sex life is, 
and how it is attainable. 

“If Americans know what is good 
for them, they will buy a million 
copies of this book,” says Harry 
Elmer Barnes. 

















My First 2000 Years 


The Autobiography of the Wandering Jew 
by GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 
and PAUL ELDRIDGE 
The sensation of four continents. Hailed as a colossal 
novel by Ludwig Lewisohn, Sigmund Freud, Havelock Ellis, 
Clarence Darrow, Isaac Goldberg, and George Bernard 






sex relationship.” 






$2.50 


* 7 ili * 
Sex in Civilization 
Edited by V. F. CALVERTON and SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 
In the light of modern science, 32 distinguished author- 

ities explain all the aspects of sex. 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 
The most fascinating collection thus far assembled on 


JOHN B. WATSON: “A quick grasp of all the sex 
writings for the pdst ten years.” 
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New MACMILLAN Books 





° 


“ef Classic of Scientific Exposition” 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


A N amazingly complete picture of the universe ...The book moves 
forward like a story. And it is an exciting story that Jeans has to 


tell."—The New Republic 


“Not only intelligible but fascinating. It solves the problem of enabling 
the ordinary man to apprehend the recent advances in astronomical and 
physical research ... Remarkable book.”— From The New York Times 


$4.50 


THE WHIRLWIND 


A Romance of the French Revolution 
By William Stearns Davis 


Author of The Beauty of the Purple 


NE ef the most dramatic epochs in the world’s history is the mise 
en scene of this fast-paced story by a master of the historical novel. 
An accurate historical background is peopled with living characters 
and filled with continuous action. Chivalry, danger, intrigue, romance 


are blended into a satisfying novel. 


John Masefield 
COLLECTED POEMS 


For the first time all of John Mase- 
field’s published poetry is brought 
into one volume. $5.00; thin-paper 


$6.00; full leather $7.50. 


$2.50 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
COLLECTED POEMS 


Both Tristram and Cavender’s 
House are included in this com- 
plete collection. $5.00; thin-paper 
$6.00; full leather $7.50. 


FEEDING THE FAMILY 


By Mary Swartz Rose 


“The welfare of the family is largely in the hands of the one who pro- 
vides the three meals a day.” To insure that welfare, use this indispens- 


able nutrition handbook. It is not a cook book, but a guide to proper 
diets and scientifically balanced meals. Illustrated. Home Edition $5.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


A STUDY IN LITTERAE INHUMANIORES 
BY NORMAN FOFRRSTER 


‘ 
| 

ll. this the Dark Age of American Schol- 
arship? According to the author, this is an 
age cursed with the obscurantism of mere 
facts, of historical data unvitalized by the 
higher activities of reason and imagination. 
Our literary scholars have fallen victims 
to the mechanistic tendencies of the Age; 
and in their pseudo-scientific wanderings 
into the fields of literary history, general 
history, and psychology, have lost nearly 
all perspective and ability to evaluate the 


writings either of their own age or of the 


past. 


causes and proposes a way by which some 
of the evil effects may be escaped even in 


our own time. 


PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA PRESS AT CHAPEL HILL 


The author describes some of the 


It is a most timely book. 


PRICE $1 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Biography 


A SOLITARY PARADE. By FREDERICK 
H. HACKENBURG, Thistle Press. 1929. $3. 


The autobiography of a Central-European 
emigrant who came to this country twenty- 
five years ago, a poor and friendless boy of 
sixteen, and rose to prominence in the New 
York State Democratic Party, this book is 
an unusually interesting human document. 
Largely self-educated, the author qualified 
for the bar, but soon after so favorably 
impressed his fitness for public office upon 
Tammany leaders that in 1920 he was nom- 
inated candidate for the state legislature 
from the fourteenth New York Assembly 
District. Following his election he filled 
that office with distinction for seven succes- 
sive years, a leader of the minority at Al- 
bany, the sponsor of many progressive mea- 
sures for improved regulation of divorce, 
labor, censorship laws, a redoubtable die- 
hard who became known as the champion 
of lost causes on Capitol Hill. Though 
again offered candidacy for the Assembly in 
1927, he did not choose to run, terminating 
his political career because of the conviction 
that the game was not fit for an honest, un- 
selfish, courageous man to follow. He pre- 
sents a candid, condemnatory picture of 
state and city government methods and rep- 
resentatives, the truth of which, though dis- 
turbing and unpalatable, may not be easily 
refuted. 


Fiction 
THE SHADOW, AND OTHER STORIES 

By Jerrery Farnow. Little, Brown. 

1929. $2.50. 

Mr. Farnol’s favorite time and_ scene, 
carly nineteenth century England, provide 
the settings and characters in most of these 
seventeen short stories, the first collection 
of this kind he has yet published. As to 
material for his plots, he seems to rely gen- 
erally upon such venerable standbys as the 
faithful lover, long years thought dead, re- 
turning home to claim his waiting loved onc, 
and upon simple variations of themes 
equally familiar. The method of telling 
certain of the tales, however, through ap- 
proaching the climax by passages of reveal- 
ing dialogue which compactly sum up the 
past and a minimum use of description, 
gives them a dramatic effectiveness above 
the rest. The style, as in the author’s many 
costume romances, is stately, glamorous, 
picturesque, and it is clearly evident that in 
the novel form his craftsmanship shows to 
greater advantage than in the medium he 
has here essayed. 


THE TORCH AND OTHER TALES. By 
EpEN PHILLPoTTs. Macmillan. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Phillpotts has provided an oasis for 
those people who have become fevered with 
modern trends in literature. His volume 
of short stories comes as a relief from the 
arid atmosphere of sophistication by show 
ing how the constants in human nature func- 
tion in simple lives and situations. The 
people of Devon, with whose trials and 
tribulations he deals so sympathetically, are 
no more dramatic or sensational than can 
be found in any small community. The 
elements of love, jealousy, avarice, etc. 
never rise to stupendous heights in them, but 
such disturbing factors are faced by these 
primitive folks with a naive directness 
which is delightful. They are the sort of 
people who would be unembarrassed to dry 
winter flannels before the fireplace or to 
pare their fingernails in public with a 
pocketknife. Mr. Phillpotts has not woven 
any plot into the incidents of these lives, 
but has interpreted them just as they are— 
as pathetic, humorous, and abounding with 
human interest; and the little philosophizing 
scattered here and there is of a common- 
sense nature, directly on a level with the 
sane outlook of his characters. 

These are truly “short and simple annals 
of the poor,” and they bring to mind their 
other champion, Hall Caine. Not a little 
of the charm of the stories is due to the 
colloquial idiom in which they are related 
—not forced but as felicitous as if one of 
the old gossips himself were telling you 
about his neighbors. The total effect is one 
of richness and warmth; Mr. Phillpotts’s 
heart seems to be in this work as well as his 
understanding and admirable technique. The 
volume may well be recommended to the 
jaded reader who is impatient with sleek 
young men and girls who seem to have a 
genius for messing up their lives or with 
middle-aged business men trying to repair 


the ravages of their love-starved souls. 
Freudian complexes have no place in his 
people or work. His book is not modern, 
not exciting, and not important, but it is 
as soothing and pleasant as a cool draught 
of water from the old oaken bucket itself. 


THE OUTSIDER. By Maurice SAMUEL. 

Stratford. 1929. $2.50. 

Here is a minority report on the Ameri- 
ican expatriates in Paris. Mr. Samuel makes 
them out to be rather mean, commonplace 
men and women, nearly bankrupt spiritually 
and morally, and thoroughly unhappy. The 
protagonist of “The Outsider,” one Mor- 
timer Long, is quite unattractive; he has 
little intelligence and less backbone. First 
slipping, then falling, he descends the social 
ladder. He finds himself peddling cheap 
paintings to Americans in hotel lobbies, 
hawking newspapers on the street, and 
finally in degradation selling opium to his 
unsavory fellow-countrymen. The novel 
seems to be Mr. Samuel’s protest against the 
literary glorification of the American ex- 
patriate—against the glamour given to Paris 
by Hemingway, Huddleston, et al.—against 
the conventional notion of Paris as the 
bright home of wine and women. If it is 
in truth so intended, it fails of complete 
persuasiveness, It is too narrow, too blind 
to the other side. 

“The Outsider” is injudicious in its use 
of material, ingenuous in approach to its 
problem. Only the last third of the nar- 
rative is worth reading; there Mr. Samuel 
gets down to brass tacks and gives us a 
genuinely tragic situation. He also does 
some good work in describing the city from 
several unusual points of view. But why 
did Mortimer have to be made such a com- 
plete nitwit in his love affair? He loses our 
sympathy, and that loss is bad for the novel. 
The last chapter is not satisfactory, but, 
nevertheless, under the influence of a hun- 
dred pages of pretty good writing, we feel 
that Mr. Samuel has a definite, though as 
yet unsure, talent. 


MONEY FOR LOVE. By JosEPHINE 

HeERgBstT. Coward-McCann. 1929. 

In this novel Josephine Herbst has given 
us a picture of defeatism in life, and in the 
philosophy of life, that is neither very strik- 
ing nor very dramatic. The limitations of 
her novel reside more in the nature of its 
execution, Certainly no one can quarrel with 
the realism of her material. If anything, it 
is too realistic; its material is so drab that 
it practically never grips the attention of the 
reader at all. The characters which Miss 
Herbst has chosen, and the situations into 
which she has thrust them, are so realistic 
that they are almost commonplace, and so 
obvious that they are without either charm 
or distinction. They are all placed, one in this 
Way, one in that, in the more or less familiar 
if tragic plight of our money-ridden world, 
and yet in no instance does this plight ever 
move the reader beyond the mere curiosity 
of conclusion. While Harriet Everist is 
delineated with an unquestioned fidelity for 
fact, and is in general a character that is 
cenvincing in the part that she plays, she 
remains to the very end a two-dimensional 
creation. One sees her move, and hears her 
talk, but never “feels” her live. This is 
the same criticism that one must make of the 
other characters in the novel. And one does 
demand even of realistic fiction something 
that is more than faithful representation in 
black and white of the outward movement 
of characters and their attempts to solve 
their respective situations, 


THE TRAIL EATER. By Barretrr WIL- 
LOUGHBY. Putnam. 1929. $2. 


Miss Willoughby, a native of Alaska, has 
here essayed to write a story of the annuai 
Sweepstakes dog-sled racing classic, that 
heart-breaking contest held yearly at Nome 
which, with its prize of $20,000 for the 
winning driver, arouses the inhabitants to 
frenzies of sporting enthusiasm. For men 
and beasts to survive such an ordeal seems 
to be a test of fortitude and endurance un- 
paralleled by any other out-door competi- 
tion of our time. The course of this Arctic 
epic is four hundred miles from take-off to 
finish, and the victor in this particular year 
is Kerry, derisively known as “The Trail 
Eater.” The closing hundred and fifty 
pages of the story, which deal solely with 
the progress of the race, are intensely vivid 
and exciting, but might have been even 
better had the two hundred and fifty pages 
of Frozen North melodrama preceding them 
undergone drastic pruning. 

(Continued on page 407) 
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The New Books 


LONE TREE, By Harry Leon WILson. 

Cosmopolitan. 1929. $2.50. 

This latest tale by Harry Leon Wilson 
has the crude emphasis of a comic strip. 
The novel as a whole is better than that 
comparison would perhaps indicate, but 
nevertheless the characters are so definitely 
stock types that they never seem at all real. 
The central character, Ben Carcross, is the 
big-hearted, crotchety, waggish Westerner; 
his wife and daughters are crass, new-rich 
yulgarians, fresh from doing the proper 
things in Europe; Miss Ellis, the wise-crack- 
ing nurse, finds a great love in the wide 
open spaces; and Dr. Abercrombie is the 
polysyllabic professor of proletarian imagin- 
ation. All these are standardized, hastily 
drawn figures. ~The plot, too, is highly 
elementary. But undeniably there is humor 
and occasional intelligence in the novel; in- 
cidents here and there are catchily amusing. 
Though “Lone Tree” may please a good 
many who like their fiction quick and easy, 
Mr. Wilson certainly could have done a 
much better job if he had felt so inclined. 


ADIOS! By LaNniER BARTLETT and ViR- 
GINIA. STIVERS BARTLETT. Morrow. 
1929. $2.50. 


Novels often teach us history agreeably: 
they give definite pleasure and impress us 
with facts not easily forgotten. Probably 
the authors of “Adios!” a romantic and ad- 
venturous novel, did not intend to teach, 
but rather to amuse. However that may be, 
their novel is more valuable than if it were 
merely diverting. The setting is California 
in the noisy, racy, disorderly ’fifties. The 
conflict that makes for a dramatic narrative 
is between the invading Americans from 
the East and the Spanish settlers of long 
standing who resent the new people, new 
methods, new ideas. The younger Spaniards, 
especially, are irritated by the “gringo” in- 
filtration. We are thoroughly in sympathy 
with young Delfino, a hot blood who deserts 
his ancestral ranch and takes to the hills, 
where as El Puma, the daring bandit, he 
soon gets a price on his head. Through this 
action there is woven a pleasing thread or 
two of love, as well as a fresh, cool humor 
that is not entirely expected in this type of 
novel. The story ends well. All in all, 
“Adios!” is good historical romance. 


COUCOU, By EVELYN PEMBER. 
ton Mifflin. 1929. $2. 

Most of the guests at the Grand Hotel de 
Provence called her “Coucou,” for the name, 
though not her own, seemed somehow to fit. 
\ bright and ebullient personality, she was 
loved and admired by these repressed and 
cobwebbed souls for being all they wished 
to be but dared not be. Then Coucou’s 
tragedy came, and each one who knew her 
found in it a painful sort of sublimation for 
his own dull life. All this is really only a 
very thin little story for a full length 
novel, but vet Miss Pember’s intention to 


Hough 


make it significant is understood and_ re- 
spected. The connotation of the novel is 
very strong. Between the lines we sense the 
passionate creed: “Better a joyous life than 
a safe one.” 

This novel is Miss Pember’s first. We 
believe it to be a sort of mental and spiritual 
stock-taking for her. She shows herself to 
be a typical young intellectual of the post- 
flapper period—hard, disillusioned, intoler- 
ant of ignorance and pretense. The novel 
is interesting as a perhaps unintentional 
revelation of a widespread attitude toward 
life. As an example of the art of fiction, 
it is respectable but nondescript. 


CRESCENDO. By ErHrL, Mannan. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. 192g. $2. 

This turgid and too lengthy tale seems to 
have a serious purpose, and would have been 
better off without it. The “dark Odyssey” 
of Gilbert Stroud apparently illumines cer- 
tain aspects of the not altogether neglected 
topic of sex; but the illumination seems to 
this reviewer fitful and sometimes deceptive. 
That a child could be conditioned, as the 
behaviorists say, against all women by the 
cruelty of a nervous stepmother is plausible 
enough; and also that this antipathy which 
makes of him a psychic homosexual might 
be combined with a continual physical need 
of women. But Gilbert’s sudden ambition 
to possess the most perfect woman in the 
world, which guided and eventually wrecked 
his life, does not convince. The hero of the 
story, accordingly, is not only cruel and 
disagreeable, but at times almost imbecilic; 
and while one feels that he got what he 
deserved in eventually marrying a woman as 
lisagreeable as himself, it does not much 
matter. 

Yet Miss Mannin, who often writes far 
too much and to too little point, has deco- 


rated her tale with one piece of vivid, direct, 
and brilliant narrative—the account of Gil- 
bert’s courtship (our ancestors would have 
called it seduction) of Mary Thane, the 
one sane and likable character in the book. 
A writer capable of such work as this might 
be better employed than in probing, none 
too profoundly, the abysses of sadism and 
inversion. 


THE CHRONICLES OF A GIGOLO. By 
JuLian Swirr. Liveright. 1929. $2. 
The gigolo is almost a mythological 

species to most of us. We suspect him of 
homosexuality; we somewhat vaguely dis- 
miss him as a social outcast, a kind of male 
prostitute. Julian Swift’s novel comes as a 
welcome explanation and illumination, and 
we see the gigolo as an honest young fellow, 
no more perverted than the average man, 
who is condemned to an anomalous life by 
a vicious combination of circumstances and 
temperament. Mr. Swift does not say that 
some gigolos are not hard-boiled rascals, nor 
that some are not sexually unbalanced. He 
merely tells us about one gigolo, who, a 
success at his trade, retained a human sweet- 
ness, and an only slightly diminished mas- 
culinity. Told in the first person, the nar- 
rative takes us from Julian’s desperate strug 
gle in adolescence through to his death in 
his early twenties. All the paraphernalia of 
gigolo ethics, methods, and ideas are set 
forth with an absolute convincingness. 

An appealing ingenuousness pervades the 
novel, the first two-thirds of which brings 
to us a wistful, lovable character. Some 
of the passing observations and meditative 
asides are delightfully apposite and always 
freshly phrased. It is the sort of writir 
that demands appreciative comments on t 
margins of the pages as we go along. Espe- 
cially pleasing is the account of Julian’: 
holiday on the Riviera with Babs; these 
pages are an interlude in the 
mosphere, and are good enough to be a 
credit to any novelist. The entertainment 
value of the book as a 
though the interest lags noticeably towards 
the close, where Mr. Swift writes as if h 
were as tired as his character, Julian. <A 
sympathetic and open-minded reader will 
find the novel very much worth while. Cer 
tainly it is an absorbing sociological foot 


o 
b 
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whole is high, 


note to the history of our times. 


THE POISON PLAGUE, 
INREW, McBride. 
A new-fangled 

murder is skilfully developed in this other- 

wise mediocre, and too talkative, mystery 

American city, 


By WiLL Lev 
1929. $2. 


method of wholesale 


novel. The scene is a large 
where there rapidly occur over a score ot 
inexplicable deaths from poisons which leave 
traces within their victims, but no clue to 
the motive or manner of administration, As 
the toll of tragedies increases, unchecked by 
the helpless police, the whole city lives in 
terror of the unknown monster committing 
these crimes unsuspected in its midst. Finally, 
a famous old scientist is called on to help, 
and when he is temporarily laid out by the 
poisoner, his young assistant takes hold in 
masterly style and solves the mystery. It is 
permissible to state that the murderer is an 
unbalanced dentist and that the unfortunates 
he slays are his patients, whom he dispatches 
by secreting in their molar cavities tiny cap- 
sules which, when dissolved, discharge their 
fatal venom through their system. For 
common safety’s sake the book should be re- 
stricted from indiscriminate sale to members 
of the dental profession. 


FRECKLES COMES HOME. By 


NETTE STRATTON-PORTER. 
Doran. 1929. $2. 


JEAN 
Doubleday, 


The millions who loved the late Mrs. 
Gene Stratton-Porter’s “Freckles,” should re- 
joice that a sequel, wherein the orphaned 
boy has now grown to stalwart young man- 
hood, has been written by her daughter and 
in such fashion as should meet with the 
unanimous approval of the elder lady’s ad- 
mirers. These latter will recall that at 
twenty Freckles was taken from his friends 
in the Limberlost country by his noble uncle, 
Lord O’More, to the ancestral family seat 
in Ireland. In Erin, four years on we now 
find him, Lord Terence O’More no less, 
transformed against his will into an edu- 
cated gentleman of leisure, worshiped by 
the family retainers, and granted every wish 
save his ambition to earn a living, and pin- 
ing for those he had cared for in the long 
ago. Nor have the Swamp Angel, the Bird 
Woman, Boss McLean forgotten the adored 
exile, and it is through their united efforts 
that he is enabled to return happily to them. 
The narrative unfolds simultaneously in Ire- 
land and America, alternate chapters show- 
ing the life of the discontented Freckles 
abroad and of his dear ones across the sea. 


(Continued on page 307) 

















| The Sound 
: and the Fury 


by WILLIAM FAULKNER 


“To many it will be as incoherent as James Joyce, but its 
writer is a man of mature talent, and the story, if read 
| with patience, turns such a powerful light on reality that 

it gains a fast grip on the emotions of the reader.’ HARRY 


HANSEN, N. Y. World. 


“The novel carries, in Brother Jason, one of the most | 
poisonous men, I know, in modern letters, whose character 


Watter Yusr, Phila, Ledger. 


stands out bold and truc.” 


“Many, I am sure, will call the author mad. But if 
Faulkner is mad, then James Joyce is equally so; if Faulk 
ner is obsessed with futility and insanity, so is Fyodor Dos 
toevsky. It is true that ‘The Sound and the Fury’ is in 
sane and monstrous and terrible, but so is the life that it 
mirrors. 
book.” 


I believe, simply and sincerely, that this is a great 


Lyte Saxon, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


$2.50 
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2 NOVELS FOR DISCRIMINATING READERS 


NICKY SON OF EGG 


by GERALD BULLETT 
author of Egg Pandervil 


The story of this frustrated, lovable green-grocer and his imaginative poet- 
warrior son, is as beautiful in theme as Sorrell and Son and as wistful as 
Dickens in its tone. Chosen by the English Book Society for August. 
“Written in serenity ....' Those who read Egg Pandervil will not fail to 
read Nicky Son of Egg and discover richness in both.”—Walter Yust, in 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 


BORZOI 
“, 


BOOKS 


GARDENS or Hs WORLD 


by Henry B. FULLER 





Harry Hansen, in The New York World, says of this novel: “Fuller's 
writing ... exhibits that fine use of a broad culture which is possible 
only in the books of a philosopher ... His easy innuendo and play of 
phrase—all these are gifts that have long passed out from among us.... 
It is a relaxation for readers who grow tired, now and then of the thump- 
thump-thump that has vitality but lacks all the grace of aristocracy .... A 
pleasant reminder that once authors demanded more of readers than a set 


of nerves.” $2.50 


At all bookshops 
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THE REVOLUTION AFTER LINCOLN 


by Claude G. Bowers 


‘As interesting as any romance by Dumas or Stevenson, 
and containing some of the most lurid and some of the 
most poignant pages of American history yet penned . . . 
fascinatingly readable . . . our best single work on the 
Reconstruction . . . its hectic and melodramatic phases 
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Francis and Grigory 
(Continued from page 291) 


lim, if I had cut off the feet of a hundred 
pigs as I did of one, in very sooth, methinks 
God would have said, Well done .. .’ 
Upon which St. Francis rebuked him 
severely. ‘Oh Brother Juniper,’ he cried 
‘why hast thou given us so great a scandal? 
Not without reason does this man complain.’ 
And he ordered the erring Brother to go and 
apologize to the pig-master. Brother Juniper 
was amazed that anyone should be angry 
at so charitable a deed; for it seemed to 
him that these temporal things were naught, 
save in so far as men in their charity shared 
them with their neighbours. ‘Why shoul:i 
he be so disquieted, seeing that this pig, whose 
foot I cut off, is rather God’s than his?’ 
None the less, he did as he was told, sought 
out the pig-master and explained the matter 
‘with such charity and_ simplicity anid 
humility, that this man, coming to himself 
again, threw himself on the ground, not 
without many tears; and, acknowledging 
the wrong he had done and said unto th: 
brothers, went, and caught the pig, and 
killed it, and, having cooked it, brought it 
with great devotion and much weeping to 
St. Mary of the Angels and gave it to the 
Brothers to eat, for pity of the wrong he 
had done them. And St. Francis, pondering 
on the simplicity and patience of the said 
holy Brother Juniper in the hour of trial, 
said to his companions and the others stand- 
ing round: ‘Would to God, my brothers, 
that I had a whole forest of such Junipers!” 

So ends the edifying story. It remains 
for us to draw our conclusions from it. 
They will not, I am afraid, be very favor- 
able to St. Francis. Brother Juniper, of 
course, could not have been expected to 
know any better. All the anecdotes about 
this personage paint him as a_half-savage 
zany entirely possessed, since his conversion, 
by a single idea—the idea of Franciscan 
Christianity. He was too much of an im- 
becile to see that there could be anything 
in the bloody mutilation of defenceless 
animal incompatible with the purest charity. 
To this clown and the doubtless equally 
clownish Brother, whose longing for pig’s 
trotters was the fons et origo of the whole 
incident, the maiming of the pig was not 
merely a commendable act of charity; it was 
\lso exquisitely humorous. Juniper told the 
story “with great glee, for to glad the sick 
man’s heart.” And doubtless any half- 
witted rustic of the thirteenth century would 
have whooped and roared with laughter at 
the spectacle of a pig with only three feet 
trailing a bleeding stump with squeals and 
froans among the trees. But what of 
Francis? What of the man whom his mod- 
ern biographers have slobbered over with 
a maudlin, vegetarian sentimentality as the 
first animal-lover, the prophet of nature 
worship and humanitarianism? We find 
him rebuking the over-zealous Juniper—but 
not for hacking tit-bits off the living swine; 
only for making a scandal, for getting the 
monks into trouble with the public. Of the 
pig and its bleeding stump of leg and 
squealing in the wood he does not think at 
all. It never even occurs to him to tell his 
imbecile disciple that maiming pigs and 
leaving them to bleed is not a_ perfectly 
charitable act. 

The truth is that Francis was never in any 
living, sympathetic contact with nature. He 
was too busily engaged in using his will 
power—on other people, in making them 
ood; on himself, in being ascetic and prac- 
tising Christian humility—to be able to sub- 
mit himself to the non-human influences 
from without and so participate in the alien 
life of things. In the sphere of pagan na 
ture worship Francis’s wilful humility was 
a stiff-necked pride. He never really liked 
an animal because he was never prepared to 
put himself for a moment in the animal’s 
place. Indeed, the story of Brother Juniper’ 
pig shows clearly that Francis was quite un- 
conscious that there was a place to put him- 
self into. ‘The more famous, because mor 
agreeable, story of his sermon to the birds 
Reading 
it attentively, we perceive that he never 
really cared two pins for the birds as birds 
—as creatures, that is to say, entirely dif- 
ferent from himself, leading an alien and 
refreshingly non-human life, about which, 
however, the human being can discover 


torces on us the same conclusion. 


something by patient sympathy and humility. 
So far as we are concerned the “whole” 
point of animals is that, in) Whitman's 


Ww ords: 


They do not sweat and whine about their con 
dition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 
their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty 
to God, 

No-one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with 
the mania of owning things, 


Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that 
lived thousands of years ago, 

Not one is respectable or industrious over the 
whole earth. 


Francis failed to realize this because, lack- 
ing the necessary humility, refusing to sub- 
mit himself to things, he could never estab- 
lish a sympathetic relationship with creatures 
whose mode of being was other than his 
own. He-talked to the birds, as though they 
were respectable and industrious Christians 
with tender consciences and a well-developed 
theology and a strong sense of their duty to 
God—to Francis’s God, of course, and not 
the feathered deity of the farm-yard and the 
copse. 

Mr. Chesterton discovers evidence of St. 
Francis’s exquisite tceling for nature in his 
apt attributions of sex—as of femininity to 
Sister Moon and maleness to Brother Sun, 
and so on. More philologically minded 
writers, however, have found in these attri- 
butions nothing more than a tribute to Latin 
and Italian grammar. Luna is grammat- 
ically of the feminine gender; what more 
obvious than to call the moon “sister”? But 
let us admit for the sake of argument that 
the Saint had more than merely grammatica! 
intentions in calling things by masculine and 
feminine names. The case against grammar 
is strongest in regard to the birds. These he 
addresses as his sisters, in spite of the fact 
that wccello is masculine—though it should 
be remembered that avis, in a possibly earlier 
Latin version of the ‘‘Fioretti,” is a fem- 
inine word. “My little sisters, the birds.” 
Mr. Chesterton would doubtless applaud. 
But the drake and the cock-bullfinch, tha: 
little swafferer, the sparrow, the gaudy 
pheasant, and the arrogantly strutting cock 
—how they would protest against the insult! 
“Call us your little sisters? You might as 
well say: My little sisters, the officers of the 
Grenadier Guards.” 

A man misses something by not establish- 
ing a participative and living relationship 
with the non-human world of animals and 
plants, landscapes and stars and seasons. By 
failing to be, vicariously, the not-self, he 
fails to be completely himself. There can 
be no complete integration of the soul with- 
out humility towards things as well as a 
will to subdue them. ‘Those who lack that 
humility are bad artists in life. 

They are also bad artists in art. For the 
creative arts, no less than the art of life, 
demand of their practitioners an alternative 
of contradictory activities—a subjugation of 
things to self and also of the self to things. 
The artists whose attitude to things is too 
passively humble are only half-creators. 
There is still an element of chaos in what 
they do; the lumpy material in which they 
work still clings distortingly to the form 
they are trying to extract from it. They 
are either the slaves of appearances (like the 
teebler impressionists); or else, slaves of 
passion and feeling, they protest too much 
(as the feebler Elizabethans and romantics 
too much protested) and so fail utterly, in 
spite or because of their hysterical emotion- 
alism, to create a moving work. For, by an 
apparent paradox, artists who abandon them- 
selves too unreservedly to passion are unable 
to create passicn—only its parody, or at th: 
best a wild, grotesque extravagance. Tl 
history of literature shows that the extreme 
romantic style is suitable only for Gargan- 
tuan comedy, not tragedy; for the delinea- 
tion of enormous absurdity, not 
passion. 


rormous 


The attempt artistically to present life in 
the raw, so to speak, results almost invariably 
in the production of something lifeless. 
Things must to some extent be subdued to 
the generalizing, abstracting, rationalizing 
intellect; otherwise the work of art, of 
which these things are the material, will lack 
substantialitv and even, however faithfully 
direct impressions may be recorded, life. Ex- 
amples of the 
closeness to actuality might have been ex- 
pected to give them vitality, may be found 
in abundance. In their anxiety to catch the 
actual luminous appearance of things, the 
impressionists allowed all substantiality to 
evaporate from their creations; the world in 
their pictures lost its body and died. Or 
take the case of the Goncourts in literature; 
it is when they transcribe most faithfully 
from their only too well filled note-book;, 
that their novels become most lifeless. As 


lifelessness of works whose 


a contemporary example we may cite the 
work of Miss Dorothy Richardson. Her 
microscopic fidelity to the psychological 
facts defeats its own ends. Reduced to the 
elementary and atomic condition, her person- 
ages fade out of existence 
man beings. 
creation of the 


is integrated hu- 
A similar fate has attended the 
Surréalistes. Thev have 
presented us, not with the finished product 
of creative thought, but with the dreamlike 
incoherences which creative thought uses as 


(Continued on pace 302) 
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Francis and Grigory 
(Continued from page 301) 


its raw material. 
not the stone. 
But if too much humility towards 
“things” is fatal to art, so, too, is too much 
arrogance. To protest too little in the name 
of some moral or esthetic stoicism, too little 
is as bad as to protest too much. The art 
of those slaves of appearances who lack the 
force or the will to organize the chaos of 
immediate experience is always imperfect; 
but not more so than the art of those who 
aspire to organize it too much, of those who 
are not content till they have substituted for 
nature’s infinite variety, nature’s quickness 
and vividness and softness, nature’s sliding 
lines and subtly curving or arbitrarily broken 
surfaces, the metallic and rigorous simplic- 
ity of a few abstract geometrical forms. 
Whole epochs of literary and artistic history 
have been afflicted by the geometrizing 
mania. The French Grand Siécle, 
iumple—an age, 


It is the statue that lives, 


for ex- 
it is true, that produced 
genuinely grand works (for, after all, if a 
man has a sufficiency of force and talent, he 
can create fine things out of the most un- 
promising materials and in the teeth of al- 
most any resistance), but which might have 
produced yet grander ones if its esthetic 
theory had not been so insistently haunted 
by the shade of Euclid. Geometry is doubt- 
less an excellent thing; but a well composed 
landscape with figures is still better. At the 
literature is perhaps insufh- 
ciently geometrical. It protests too much; 
it abandons itself too passively to appear- 


present time 


inces; it is excessively interested in the raw 
material of thought and imagination, and 
not enough in the working up of that ma- 
terial into perfected forms. 
porary painting, 


With contem- 
however, the case is differ- 
ent. Reacting against impressionism on the 
one hand and a conventionally realistic lit- 
erariness on the other, the most sel f-con- 
sciously talented of modern painters delib- 
erately transformed their art into a branch 
of geometry. The possibilities of cubism in 
its strictest form were, however, soon ex- 
hausted. There has been a general return to 
representation—but to a representation. still 
much too arrogantly 
studied 


geometrical in its 
omissions and distortions. Art is 
still insufficiently humble before its subject 
matter. Painters insist on subjecting the 
outer world too completely to their abstract- 
ing and geometrizing intellects. A kind of 
sthetic asceticism prevents them from en- 
joying wholeheartedly and without after- 
thought the loveliness so profusely offered 
»y the world about them. It is on principle 
that they subdue their feeling for nature, as 
1 stoic or a monk subdues his passions. Ty- 
rannically, they impose their will on things; 
they substitute arbitrary forms of their own 
fabrication for the almost invariably much 
subtler and lovelier forms with which their 
direct experience presents them. The result, 
it seems to me, has been an impoverishment, 
a deadening of the art. There are welcome 
signs that the painters themselves are com- 
ing to the same conclusion. At any rate, 
they seem to be repenting a little of their 
asceticism; they seem to be abating a little 
of their geometrician’s arrogance; they are 
cultivating a certain humility towards things. 
Old) Renoir summed up the truth about 
painting im one oracular sentence: “Un 
pemtre, voyez-vous, qui a le sentiment des 
fesses et du téton, se un homme sauvé.” 
Saved—but by Grigory’s “salvation through 
sin,” by a subjugation of the self to things, 
by a total humility before that divine and 
mysterious Nature, of which breasts and 
buttocks are but a part—though doubtless, 
from our all too human point of view, a 
peculiarly important part. For this “senti- 
is simply a spe- 
cial case of the sentiment of nature, and the 
embrace of consummated love is the coni- 
munion of the self with the not-self, the 
Wordsworthian participation with unknown 
modes of being, in its most intense and com- 
pletest form. 

The artist, then, like the man, is saved 
through sin. But he is also saved through 
sinlessness—saved by the subjugation of 
things to self no less than by that of the 
self to things. Francis and Grigory are both 
right and both wrong. Each separately 
leads astray; but together and in their mu- 
tual contradiction, they are the’ best. of 
ruides. 


ment des fesses et du téton” 





In commemoration of the eighbtieth an 
niversary of the death of Edgar Allen Poe, 
the Yale University Library has placed on 
exhibition its collection of Poe first editions. 
The items were gathered for the most part 
by the late Owen F. Aldis, Yale 1874, who 
gave his collection of American first edi- 
tions to the Yale Library in 1911. Besides 
the various volumes of Poe’s works the 
present exhibition includes his contributions 
to various periodicals. 


Differing with Dimnet 


(Continued from page 296) 


rich people have fewer cares than poor ones, 
but he says further that “they are driven 
by their fellow men and women, drudges to 
organized nothingness and slaves to amuse- 
ments.” I can realize that there are no doubt 
a number of silly asses of inherited wealth 
who may fall under this category and whose 
chief activity is in making fools or them- 
selves, but I don’t know any of this kind. 
The wealthy people I have known in real 
life are anything but drudges to organized 
nothingness or slaves to amusements; they 
are highly active in all sorts of interesting 
and commendatory things. The only drudge: 
to organized nothingness that I have ever 
come across have been the poor, inefficient, 
and lazy do-nothings, the kind that hang 
around street corners or any other place 
where they may consistently loaf without 
being told by the cop to get out and move 
on; who are always complaining about their 
“hard luck” and how they are put upon 
by the — rs of the poor. Time for 
thought, for reading, for travel, for the 
pleasurable Saiadaonen of the mind in the 
broad activities of life can only be acquired 
through the possession and use of wealth. 
An impoverished community does not have 
much opportunity for the development of 
culture, for the expansion and improvement 
of the intellect, for the lifting up of the 
individual and the race from the gutter into 
the beauties and refinements of a higher 
civilization. The poor man can dream, and 
it has to stop at that; but the rich man can 
make his dreains come true. Dimnet seems 
to pity the rich man because 
to notice how little they know about human 


“Gt is surprising 
g 


nature,” and by this means they controlled 


and utilized and commanded other people. 
Hardly any man can acquire great wealth 
through his own unaided efforts; it is only 
by successfully organizing and utilizing the 
and the labor of others that a man 
becomes rich. His success is measured by 
his ability to understand other people; his 
whole structure is usually based on his ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature. 
J. Merrit Marruews, 
San Diego, Calif. 
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See these 


PALPITATIONS? 


From the actual “psycho- 
graph” of a certain Mr. X 
—who quietly began to 
browse through Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin’s new 
book, “The Psychology of 
Happiness.” 


{ 
| a. Sudden jump in pulse as X. 
learns about The New Happi- 
ness, [pages 2 to 6]. 
| > Utter ecstacy, [pages 23 to 26]. 
c. Startling effect of riotous 
laughter, [pages 42 to 56]. 
d. Slight drowsiness over ‘“Eu- 


ion 


phoria.”’ 

e. Acute palpitation over psy- 
chological “X-Ray” of wittiAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN, [pages 84 to 93] 

f. Continued chuckling over The 
Perfect. Priscilla, [page 100 et 
seq.]. 

g. Sad Specimens of Humanity, 
[pages 105 to 139}. 

h. Dangerous shock on encoun- 
tering WOODROW WILSON in a 
new guise, [page 140]. 

i. Hilarious exaltation over 
HORACE GREELEY and the episode 
of the crullers, [page 198]. 

j. At this point Mr. X. broke 
down, decided to share the 
excitement with his friends, 
and ordered 6 more copies of 


The PSYCHOLOGY of 


HAPPINESS 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 
At all bookstores, $3.00 
Simon AND Scuuster, Publishers 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addresse: 
to Mrs, BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review 


B. A. J., Greencastle, Indiana, for her 
work in a literary club, has chosen “The 
Land Speaks,” based on the fiction of the 
last decade and the idea that the knowledge 
and tillage of the soil makes its stamp upon 
the people. She asks for a list of novels 
for documentation. 


6s HE Rational Hind,” by Ben Ames 

Williams (Dutton), is a fine study 
of old and new methods in farming as they 
express the characters and aspirations of the 
members of a family group in Northern 
New England; this is one of the few farm- 
ing novels that presents itself to my mind 
whenever I am asked for fiction describing 
the self-contained lite of a farm. Another 
is “Heritage,” by Rose Feld (Knopf), one 
of the outstanding works of fiction in this 
country for some years past; it takes place 
in New Hampshire. “Red Rust,” by Cor- 
nelia James Cannon (Little, Brown), is the 
life-struggle of a devoted Western farmer 
to produce rust-defying wheat. Some years 
since, I read “Prairie Fires,’ by Lorna 
Doone Beers (Dutton), a story involving 
the conditions under which the farmer of 
the Northwest broke into politics, and my 
admiration for this first novel was so strong 
(it is one of the few American novels of 
its year that has defied several shelf-clear- 
ances and still holds its place in my Ameri- 
can collection), that I am happy to see an- 
other by the same author announced for 
publication, though as yet I have not read 
it—*A Humble Lear” (Dutton). O. O. 
Rolvaag’s “Giants in the Earth” and “Pe- 
der Victorious’ (Harper) are farming 
novels for the same part of the map; in 
“The Jumping-Off Place,” by Marion Hurd 
McNeeley (Longmans, Green), one of the 
best novels for young people that I have 
read in a good while, a family of boys and 
girls take up land and undertake farming in 
Dakota in the days when land could be thus 
acquired. Johen Bojer’s “The Emigrants” 
(Century) must not be left out of this 
reckoning; it has a remarkable study of the 
effect of changed environment upon national 
characteristics. Dorothy Canfield’s Vermont 
novels, especially “The Brimming Cup” 
(Harcourt, Brace) and the short stories 
“Raw Material” (Harcourt, Brace) and 
“Hillsboro People” (Holt), have the true 
spirit of the soil; I see that there is a new 
edition of another famous Vermont story, 
Mary Waller’s “The Woodcarver of ’Lym- 
pus” (Little, Brown), with wood-cuts; this 
simple tale is as true in atmosphere as it is 
in scenery. 

Of this year’s novels, Bess Streeter Al- 
drich’s “A Lantern in Her Hand” (Apple- 
ton) must be starred for this purpose; it 
covers more than one generation and has 
the true spirit of the pioneer. ‘Daughter 
of Earth,” by Agnes Smedley (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), is the story of a woman’s life on 
farms from Missouri through the South- 
west. Howard Snyder’s earlier novel, “Dirt 
Roads” (Century), was about as unpleasant 
1 picture of country life in the Middle West 
as we have had since the Haldemann-Julius 
“Dust” (Brentano); his novel of this sea- 
son, “Earth Born” (Century), gives us a 
vivid and crowded presentation of a farm- 
ing community in which the employers as 
well as the hands are negroes; religion plays 
an important part in the story, but the ac- 
tion keeps close to the soil. ‘The Eternal 
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May Lamberton Becker's 


BOOKS as WINDOWS 


Forest,” by George Godwin (Dodd, Mead), 
shows life in a Canadian frontier settlement. 

Within the last decade we have had the 
admirable farm-novel of Virginia, Ellen 
Glasgow’s “Barren Ground” (Doubleday, 
Doran); G. D. Eaton’s “Backfurrow” 
(Putnam) ; “The Lantern on the Plow,” by 
George Agnew Chamberlain (Harper), 
about a New Jersey farm; and “Winged 
Seeds,” by Bertha Oppenheim (Macmillan), 
the story of a farm told by a doctor’s wife, 
and among the Canadian entries, Laura 
Davidson’s beautiful “Isles of Eden” (Min- 
ton, Balch), a book with something the sam« 
charm as “Marie Chapdelaine,” difficult to 
classify, as fiction evidently mingles with 
personal experience, and a book passed on 
from reader to reader followed by a trail of 
gratitude. 

We have at least the nucleus of a collec 
tion of essays and letters of farming experi- 
ence, those written by women being espe- 
cially good; of these I like best Anne Bos- 
worth Greene’s “A Lone Winter? (Cen- 
tury), “Dipper Hill” (Century), and 
“Lambs in March” (Century). These all 
concern a farm in the neighborhood of 
Woodstock, Vermont, viewed at various 
times in the year, and a more detailed, truth- 
ful, and lovely record one could not ask. 
I can scarce bring myself to set it down 
that the bright and beautiful presence of 
the daughter, “Babs,” the dear companion 
of “Dipper Hill,” the distant inspiration of 
“A Lone Winter,” is no longer on this earth 
Lorna Greene, at the threshold of what gave 
every evidence of a notable career as a 
writer, was killed in an automobile ‘accident 
in the very country where these books take 
place. “Morning Moods” (Century), a 
volume of her poems with the story of her 
brief life, has lately been edited by her 
mother and closes the record of the happy 
years set down in the earlier volumes. “A 
Homesteader’s Portfolio,” by Alice Day 
Pratt (Macmillan), is personal experiences 
on the high plateau of central Oregon; it 1s 
not so well-known as the “Letters of a Wo- 
man Homesteader” of Eleanor Pruitt Stew- 
art (Houghton Mifflin), 2 Wyoming record 
that bids fair to become an American classic. 
“Where Green Lanes End,” by Helen Swift 
(Viking), is nature essay, and sketches in 
Michigan, near Chicago, and near New 
York. 

If this study is to include English fiction, 
there is no end of material; for instance, 
H. W. Freeman’s “Joseph and His Brethren” 
(Holt); “The Village Doctor,” by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith (Dutton), and Eden Phillpott’s 
“Tryphena” (Macmillan), to go no further 
back than the present season for studies of 
life close to the soil. 


CORRESPONDENT tells I. G. C., 

Salem, Mass., that there is a new title 
in the Wayfarer Series, “A Wayfarer in the 
West Indies” (Houghton Mifflin), which 
will be worth adding to his collection of 
travel books for this section 





The firm of Fasquelle, identified with th 
novelist throughout his life-time, has issued 
a number of Zola’s unpublished short stories 
The first and longest, from which the book 
takes the title of “Madame Sourdis” (12 
francs), is a study of a painter whose genius 
is invaded by the mediocre but ambitiot 
talent of his painter-wife. 


Why do you value books? 


Not so much for what you see in them as for 
what you see through them! May Lamberton 
Becker has written a richly entertaining book to 
share what she knows about getting the most 
out of books and through them the most out of 
life. What “Adventures in Reading” did for the 
teens, this does for everyage. ..... . $2.00 


BUY YOUR BOOKS OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 
F. A. Stokes Co., Publishers, 443 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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“1000's 


and tens of thousands are 
not too many to publish” 
—Emily Newell Blair 
writes us—“if one novel 
like this gains a public!” 
(Could we ourselves say 
more about 
that sparkling 
romance of a 
modern Cin 
derella, THE 





MAN by 
G. M. Attenborough!) 
“The kind of book that 
keeps you saying: ‘I must 
send this to so-and-so and 
so-and-so’ and the type to 
whom you would send it 
rates the book—the dis- 
criminating, the finely 
feeling, the truly sensi- 
tive.” ($2.50) 
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Something 


new under the sun!” says 
the Phila. Record of 
HUNTERS OF 
HEAVEN: The American 
Soul as Revealed by Its 
Poetry by Clement Wood 
-.» “Jaded though you 
may be by many previous 
anthologies, you wonder 
why this hasn’t been done 
before and how we have 
got along so far without 
it! ... Entrancing. ... It 
reads like a novel.” 
Illustrated. ($3.50) 
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you want a book to 
quicken your pulse, read 
DREAMERS OF 
EMPIRE by Achmed Ab- 
dullah and 7. Compton 
Pakenham lives of 
men who towered like 
colossi over their con- 
temporaries and forged 
singlehanded vast and 
wild lands into Empires. 


Illustrated. ($3.50) 
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men of today pay tribute 
to a great American in a 
most unusual book, THE 
AMAZING BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Compiled 
and Edit- 
ed by J. 
Henry 
Smythe, 
Jr. With 
a fore- 
word by 
Herbert 
Hoover... . “The writ- 
ers appear to have caught 
the spirit of Franklin's 
own personality. The 
volume is a unique con- 
tribution.” — Francis X. 
Dercum, Pres. American 
Philosophical Society. /1- 
lustrated. ($3.00) 
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‘These 


are just a few books from 
a Fall list of which we're 
unusually proud. . . Drop 
us a line today and find 
our new 64-page, illus- 
trated Holiday Pamphlet 
—free, postpaid—in your 
mailbox. .. . 
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VIRG INIA — 
( tribut to **Books 
gathering of “up 


Picture yourself in a 


to-the-minute” people Someone mentions 
Sinclair Lewis or H. L. Mencken. What 
do you do? Do you try to swing the con 


versation back to bridge? 
A knowle dge of books is a ne essity to- 


lay. In order to help busy men and women 
keep wellread, the New York Herald 
Tribune got together a group of famous 
lit rary folk Rebecca West, André Mau- 
ois, Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, and 
ithers and asked them to write for 
“BOOKS,” an illustrated weekly magazine 


“BOOKS” tells you in concentrated form 
hat are the best sellers and why. It en- 
ables you to talk on topics of the day. Fic- 
tion, poetry, history, biography. Authors, 
poets, journalists, explorers, 
tects and playwrights. You get the cream 
Comments on books 
Actual quo 
»00ks themselves. 


essayists, archi- 

of modern literature 

Sparkling gossip about authors 
1 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 





Alread e than 400,000 people read “BOOKS” 

ry \ Y can now get it for six months for 

ly $1. mh | it | than 4c a copy, post 

i Simply mail the coupon bek with a dollar 
ill attached (send check or money order if you pre 

) If t \ BOOKS” for one month, 
you are not shted, t let us know and we will 
efund jollar instantly Y ire the judge 
Mail th pon NOW 


ee ee ee ee a 
BOOhKS—New York Herald Tribune 

225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I $1 Ser BOOKS f 6 months 





| Coke a eho COURSES 


at Home 


Carry on your education. Develop power 
to initiate and achieve. Earn credit to- 
Bachelor degree or Teaching 
ate by correspondence. Select 
) courses in 45 subjects, including 
Englis h, Mathe smatics, History, Educa- 
tion, Psychology, Economics, the 
Languages, ete. Write for catalog. 


The AUniversity of Chicago 


421 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. ||| 
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Some Recent Cyclopedias 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY. Edited by ALLEN JOHNSON. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 

ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA. 1929. 

ENCICLOPEDIA ITALIANA DI_ SCI 
ENCE, LETTERE ED ARTE. Milan 
and Rom Istituto Giovanni ‘Treccani. 
1929. 


printing of a great work of refer- 


THE 

ence involves more technical typographic 
skill than almost any other kind of book 
work if a really distinguished result is to be 
obtained. ‘The 
to the page, the scant margins, the great 
bulk of the volumes, the matter of illustra- 
tions, the paper, and the printing all have to 
be worked out with care. ‘Two of the 
purely esthetic 
printing of fine books with the exception of 
the type face, enter into such work. Hence 
it is interesting to see how the various fac- 
recent in- 


amount of matter necessary 


questions involved in the 


tors have been handled in some 
stances, and how nearly the printers have 
come to achieving success in this difficult 
field. 

An examination of the three works listed 
.bove reveals on the whole a disappointing 
lack of that authoritative finality which one 
With due 


factors which had to be considered, one must 


hopes for. appreciation of the 


conclude that modern printers are not quite 
up to the task set for them. This may be 
due to several reasons, one of which, prob- 
tbly, is that such a job as a many-volumed 
cyclopedia cannot easily be handled by any 
but the largest printing offices. A recent 

Lakeside speaking 
of its work on the new Britannica, makes 
clear the of the problem. 
In the twenty months from January, 1928, 
to September, 1929, the Lakeside Press had 
to issue twenty-four volumes each of more 


ircular from the Press, 


quantitative side 


than 1,000 pages, containing 7,000 text cuts, 
1,400 black-and-white full-page plates, 136 
full-page, full-color, plates. The text con- 
tained some 33,000,000 words, 250 tons of 


type, 102 carloads of paper, 20,000 goat 


skins for the leather binding. Over 20,000 
pages were in type before any were electro- 
gigantic figures, and only 
printing office could hope to 
undertake such a piece of work. Now un- 
der manufacturing conditions involving such 


yped. These are 


1 
b Very iaree 


huge units, “art” flies out the window. Em- 
phasis is placed on manutacture, and those 
delicacies and refinements which distinguish 
fine work are lost in the process of getting 
the machinery to function smoothly. That 


this needs to be so I do not believe. If 
little more Imagination, a keener sense of 
responsibility were manifested by the pub 
lishers and the printers, I think sound sens: 
ould be allied with beauty of format. 


The first work under consideration is the 


xtremely important Dictionary of Ameri 
can Biography. Here is a great national 
nterprise, destined to be a standard refer 
nee book for generations. The plan, the 


final arrangements, the editorial supervision 
(under the auspices of the American Council 
of Learned Societies) are all carefully 
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A Farewel 
to Arms 


—— cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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at all bookstores 


‘It tells the story of an Ameri- 
can soldier with the Italian 
army and his love for an Eng- 
lish nurse. . . . By all odds the 
best of American war books.”’ 

Book of the Month Club News. 


Ernest 
Hemingwa 


$2.50 


Scribners 
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thought out. 
most important publishing venture of years. 
There was a chance to make the typography 
of the equally with 
the scholarly contributions, to American skill 
and ability. ‘That the volumes fall short of 
this ideal is, in its way, tragic. The double- 
column pages are set on the paper without 


The plan involves perhaps the 


volumes a monument, 


properly disposed margins—the top and bot- 
tom ones are too large for the side margins. 
The text type, while enough to 
pass the tests of the psychological experts on 
type, is not distinguished—being a none-too- 
good “old style.’ Although there is plenty 
between the lines, the shortened 
forms of the descending letters have been 
stupidly retained. The page looks, indeed, 
as if it might have been printed at any time 
within the past sixty years, and, by implica- 
tion, denies that we 


readable 


of Space 


have progressed in our 
knowledge of type within that time. The 
paper, while 
too heavy for the size of the books. These 
may seem like quibbling comments, yet I 


satisfactory in most ways, is 


should like to see such a really monumental 
work printed with a// the current resources 
of American typography. The books are 
readable and sufficiently easy to handle, but 
they are dull and insipid typographically. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica is a some- 
what different problem, for in addition to 
the double-column text, there are many il- 
lustrations in both line and half-tone. Here 
again the old style type face has been se- 
lected, and again, even where there is plenty 
of room between the lines, the out-dated, 
stumpy descending letters mar the possible 
comeliness of the composition. The paper is 
quite satisfactory—the best of the three 
books under consideration. Of the 
work, one is not able to speak 


press- 
highly. 
The impression, while even and smooth, is 
too light—there is either not enough color 
or not enough 
“friars” 


impression, and numerous 
(white places where the ink or the 
impression is not solid) mar the effect. The 
illustrations are a disappointment—and I do 
not forget the factor of speed involved. It 
may be out of the question to provide wood 
blocks for the line cuts, but with all the 
care exercised by the engraver and printer, 
the photo-zincs do not come out as sharp as 
one could wish. And the half-tones seem to 
be too pale. Again I am captious, perhaps, 
but I am here dealing with the great ency- 
clopedia of the English-speaking 
ind I would like to see it perfect. 


world, 


The Enciclopedia Italiana offers an op 
portunity to compare current Italian con-~ 
cepts of a work of reference with Ameri- 
can. In size it is the larger of the two en- 
cyclopedias, but it is in general built along 
the same lines. The text is set in a more 
pleasing face than any I have mentioned, 
face more akin to Baskerville, but still hob- 
bled by the absurd stunted g’s, p’s, and q’s. 
The paper is much less satisfactory than that 
in the Britannica, though with a smoother 
surface. Unless I am mistaken, the press- 
work has been done by some lithographic 
process, and the full, rich, black color is 
very fine. ‘The half-tone pictures are really 
very good indeed. I should suppose that 
their merit is due to a fortunate (though by 
no means rare, in Europe) combination of 
‘dequately prepared “copy,” a richer ink 
than we use in America, and a paper which, 
while less pleasant to handle, 
scope to the presswork, 


vives greater 
However they ar 
printed, the depth of color, the illustrative 
qualities, are really superb. And the color 
equally well done. It seems to me 
that so far as illustrations go, this new 
Italian work strikes a very high note. 


plates are 


If there is any “lesson” to be learned from 
this rather minute examination of these three 

ference books, it may be that it merely 
necessitates the reiteration of the truism that 
“the machine can do anything—except pro- 
duce a work of art.’ Of course, in modern 
practice, a “work of art” is not expected in 
a cyclopedia: yet there is no reason why a 
cyclopedia cannot be graceful and comely— 
even brilliant—in typography. To produce 
such a result it will be necessary to place the 
design of the page in the hands of a com- 
petent typographer, releasing the manufac- 
curing staff for its proper function as pro- 





MARSHALL JONES 
Books for 
EVERYONE 


CIRCLING AFRICA 
By Isabel Anderson 


Wild native dances—kraals in the bush 
—haunts of pirates—seats of sultans— 
ports of traders—diamond mines—gold 
fields—magic islands—romantic cities— 
vivid record of a 15,000-mile cruise by 
the author of “‘Circling South America.’ 


$4.00 Illus. 
THE ALLIES OF 
RELIGION 
By Elwood Worcester 


The first book in 20 years from the 

founder of the Emmanuel Movement 

and author of ‘‘Religion & Medicine”’ 

An epitome of humanistic teachings— 
*‘a message of peace and conviction at a 

time of questioning and unrest and re- 

valuation of ideals.” 

Regular edition 

Limited autographed edition 


THE VIRGIN 
AND THE CLERK 
By A. Kingsley Porter 


A satirical drama built upon a mystical 
medieval legend $1.50. 


ALEXANDER 
AND SOME OTHER CATS 
By Sarah J. Eddy 


A comprchensive anthology of cat lore. 

‘‘Anyone who opens this book will buy 
it’’—William Lyon Phelps in Scribner's 
Magazine. $3.00 Illus. 


The ALL-HOLIDAYS BOOK 
OF JANE AND JOHN 

By Clara G. Dennis 

Illustrated by Beatrice Stevens 


An irresistible book with many delight- 
ful features for young children. $2.50. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CAVE 
By Edward H. Thompson 


A thrilling story of Yucatan for chil- 
dren. An authentic picture of the ancient 
Mayan ruins recently visited by Col. 
Lindbergh. $2.00 Illus. 


VISIONS AND CHIMERAS 
By Prosser Hall Frye 


Second serics. Literary essays by the 
author of ‘Romance & a : 
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212 Summer Street, Boston 











$2.50. 
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ucers. There are a dozen men in America 
who could design a fine cyclopedia; they 
.pparently haven’t been asked to do so yet. 
I hope some day to see a cycloprdia page 
adequate to its importance. 
R. 


HE first sale of the season at the com- 

bined American Art Association Ander- 
son Galleries took place the afternoons of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth of October. 
First editions of English and American au- 
thors from the library of Mr. Clyde C. 
Rickes of Indianapolis, together with similar 
books from various private libraries, were 
offered. ‘There was nothing of especial in- 
terest, except possibly the Bernard Shaw 
“Fabian Election Mani- 
festo,” London, 1892; “A Plan of Cam- 
paign for Labor,” London, 
then is the Preachment on Going to Church,” 
East Aurora, 1896, the original appearance 


pamphlets—the 


1894; “This 


in this country of this monograph; “Fabian- 
ism and the Empire,” London, 1900; “The 
Reminiscences of a Quinquagenarian,” Lon- 
don, 1911—and the lots spoken of in the 
catalogue as “Collections of Works” with- 
out listing all the titles included. Kipling, 
Longfellow, James Whitcomb Riley, and 


Whittier were all present, and undoubtedly 
delighted their admirers by so immediate a 
reappearance in the aution-room. 

A portion of the library of Albert M. 
Todd, Kalamazoo, Michigan, will be sold 
by his order the afternoons of October 22, 
23, and 24. This includes incunabula; 
many fine specimens of Persian, Arabic, and 
Latin manuscripts; early editions of famous 
Greek and Latin colored plate 
books; books from private presses; copies of 
Gould’s ornithological works; Kingsbor- 
ough’s “Antiquities of Mexico,” and other 
works of equal interest. 

The library of Mrs. Carlisle Norwood of 
New York City will be sold about Octobe: 
29, with additions from other private li- 
braries. Mrs. Norwood’s books include li- 
brary sets of standard authors; private press 
books, the supply of which seems inexhaus- 
tible; books on art, etching, engraving, and 


classics ; 


printing. 

Currier and Ives prints, including a com- 
posite affair giving the spectator a view of 
the face of Lincoln, Sherman, or Grant, ac- 
cording to the angle at which the picture is 
approached, are to be sold the evenings of 
These form the 
collection made by the late Colonel J. Philip 


November 12, 13, and 14. 


Benkard, of New York City. ‘To these are 
to be added other items, all Americana, in- 
cluding a painting of “Perry Transferring 
His Flag to the ‘Niagara’”; several New 
England tavern signs of painted wood; and 
an old iron weathervane in the form of a 
locomotive. 
GM. E. 


Catalogue number 29 of Edgar H. Wells 
& Company, New York, presents the first 
part (A-G) of a collection of books, prin- 
cipally first editions, of English and Ameri- 
can authors with other works of miscel- 
laneous interest. The catalogue itself is en- 
tirely up to the standard of excellence and 
interest so consistently maintained by this 
firm, while the bibliographical notes and de- 
scriptions can invariably be taken as models 
of the best manner of such composition. 
The books are of far more than average 
interest. 

Mr. George Dudley Seymour’s “William 
F. Hopson and His Bookplates” has been 
brought out in an edition of one hundred 
copies by Carlyle S. Baer, of the American 
Society of Bookplate Collectors and Design- 
ers. The illustrations consist of a portrait 
frontispiece, with six bookplates, five from 


original coppers, and one from the original 
wood block. ‘The books have’ been signed 
by both Mr. Seymour and Mr. Hopson. 

P. J. and A. E. Dobell have announced 
recently that the Autograph and Manuscript 
departments that have up to the present been 
carried on in conjunction with their book 
business, have now been placed under inde 
pendent management, and are 
ducted hereafter as a separate branch called 
Radford & Company, with Mr. Percy J. Do- 
bell and Mr. Myles C. Radford as directors. 


to be con- 


The address remains 8, Bruton Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1; and the first List 
dated September has just been issued; 
contains autograph letters, largely of | 


including one of Alexander 
Pope, two of Hora 
Thomas Carly!e. 


iry interest, 
Walpole, and two of 
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AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS. rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33. High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. Harry Kemp's 
Don Juan’s Notebook, privately printed, 
$4.50. Beaumont’s Sword and Woman- 
kind, unexpurgated, $4.50. George Moore's 
Coming of Gabrielle, limited 895 copies, 
$3.50. Cuthbert Wright’s One Way of 
Love, first edition, $1.00. Proal’s Passion 
and Criminality in France, unexpurgated 
Carrington translation, $5.00. Mark Twain's 
Fireside Conversation 1601, privately 
printed, $2.50. Sacher-Masoch’s Venus 
and Adonis, unabridged translation, $2.50. 
Catalogues free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 
Second hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 

DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS—known 
as the largest and most interesting rare and 
old bookshop—invite all booklovers to in- 
spect their large, richly varied and moder- 
ately priced stock. Following catalogues, in 
course of preparation, will be sent free as 
issued: No. 48, Remainders, Publishers 
Overstocks; No. 51, Americana; No. 52, 
Art; No. 53, Natural History and Sport; 
No. 54, Liberty Sets; No. 55, First Editions, 
Fine Presses and Old Books. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 P. M. 


20% DISCOUNT ON ANY BOOK pub- 
lished; postpaid. Book Bazaar, Box 5, 
Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories, Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS 
BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINE at 
\braham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St.. 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 

COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


COIN COLLECTING 


COIN COLLECTING is a_worth-while 
hobby, closely allied to history and art. For 
up-to-date news and articles of absorbing 
interest, read THE NUMISMATIST, only 
independent American monthly on the sub- 
ject. Six Months’ ‘Trial Subscription, only 
$1.00. American Numismatic Association, 
Suite L, 95 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





FIRST EDITIONS 


A FEW BOOKS to reckon with are 
Margaret Ogilvy, The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, A Hind Let Loose, Bliss, 
Captains Courageous and _ Fishmongers 
Fiddle. Quotations from The Walden 
Book Shop, 410 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


POE'S DOINGS OF GOTHAM; Being 
His Contributions to the Columbia Spy. 
Now first published in book form. In- 
troduction and Notes by Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott. Printed on rag stock paper. Edi- 
tion limited to 749 copies, 36 of which are 
quarto, half green buckram, autographed, 
each $25. The remaining 713 copies are 
octavo, half maroon cloth, each $10. Pub- 
lished by Jacob E. Spannuth, 521 Harrison 
St., Pottsville, Penna. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Ine., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low Prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIANS, Spanish 
books and perodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL 
GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, are in constant touch 
with their European agents and can obtain 


any item you desire. Send your inquiries. 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata 
logue. State your own interests. 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th 
New York. 


Union 


Street 


GENERAL 


O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flathush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P. M. 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 


DULAU & Co. LTD. 32 Old Bond Street, 
London, England, will send these catalogues 
post free: (a) Old colored aquatints of 
English scenes. (b) Eighteenth Century 
Books. (c) Modern First Editions and 
Autographs. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYSED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. ‘I'wenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub 
lisher. Helpful text-books. Catalogue. James 
Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Box 
A, Franklin, Ohio. 


“NO MAN LIVING KNOWS MORI 
about the demands of editors than your 
self,” Bob Davis recalls. ‘Moreover, you 
are in a position to encourage the right 
talent and steer wayward feet in the 
proper direction.” Robert Cortes Holliday 
Literary Coach and Authors’ Agent, Sti/? 
Water, New Jersey. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY 


advisor. 


Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 125 East Fifty 


York. 


eighth Street, New 
YOUR 
sold? 


stories, published books or produced plays 


MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BI 
This office sells plays, novels, short 
for motion pictures. International connec- 


tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS 
talking pictures, magazines. 


wanted for photoplays, 
Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop 
ment, copyright and submission to markets 
Established 1917. Free booklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company. 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 


MAGAZINES 


THE BOOKSELLER ISSUE of October 
10th will be a special Autograph Number 
containing lists of autographs wanted and 
for sale throughout the world. The issue 
of October 17th will be a special Birthday 
Number. Both these numbers will contain 
a list of several thousand Books Wanted, 
a special bargain feature offering valuable 
works at reasonable prices, and the usual 
auction records and market news. Sub 
scription, twelve months, $3.50, six months, 
$2.00. Single copies of special number 

25e. NO FREE SAMPLES. Bookseller 
Office, 29 West 47th St... New York. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
EXPERT 
detail. 


z:.. & 
Calif. 


Mss. 
Personal 
Pratt, 1531 


PY PING—Perfection of 
service; no 
Edith Street, 


assistants. 
Berkeley 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

PRIVATE PRESSES 
MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers 


Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


Nonesuch 


Street 


RARE BOOKS 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 
and booklovers. First editions, fine bind- 
ings, private color plate books 
etc. Send for catalogue. Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, England. 


presses, 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, Sport 
ing Prints, Costume Prints. 
gratis. Antiquarian Book Co 
England. 


Catalogues 
, Birkenhead, 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS fo: 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


NEW CHECK LIST OF OVER 200 items 
of typographical interest ready soon. Write 
now. <A. Leland Ziglatzki, 168 Wethers- 
held Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecu 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 
number of 


cents a word; for any less 
insertions, 10 cents a word 
Ihe forms close on Friday morning eight 
Nddress D« 


Review 


lays before publication date. 


partment GH, The Saturday 


West 45th Street. New York 
BRYant 089¢ 


telephon 
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from Tue INNER Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 57th Street . New York 


ANONGN The Inner Sanctum is indebted 


to Publishers Weekly for some illuminating 
and rather disturbing statistics about the 
current trends in the noun and adjective 
trade. 


NANO More than five thousand new 


books are scheduled to be published this 
fall—or six times as many as in any other 
autumn season! 


NONAN Such is America’s answer to 


the much-heralded campaign for fewer 
and better books! 


NONEN But The Inner Sanctum can 


fearlessly look any pine or spruce forest 
straight in the eye, br the total contribu- 
tion of your correspondents to this gigan- 
tic total is precisely fourteen books! 
Whether they are “better” remains to be 
seen but there can be no question about 
their being “fewer.” 


eNEVEN The Publishers Weekly con- 


tinues its statistical rampage by announc- 
ing that the book trade of the United 
States is now producing more than 
200,000,000 bound volumes a year. The 
Inner Sanctum reads slowly, and only by 
limiting its output rigorously can it find 
time to read a few other publishers’ books 
—this week’s budget for the writer of 
these lines including 





The Universe Around Us, by Jeans 
(Macmillan) 


Little Essays from the Writings of 
George Santayana Scribner’ s} 


Beethoven—His Spiritual 
oa 


Development V. N. Sullivan 
{Knopf} 

Civilization, by CLIVE BELL 
[Harcourt] 


The Works of Plato, edited by 
IRWIN EDMAN [Simon and Schuster] 


A VONEN To make the week complete, 


it’s a Hollywood Girl at the McEvoy’s, with 
resounding whoopee from the reviewers 
. . . the new edition of The Psychology'of 
Happinéss is delivered by the harassed 
printers. . . . ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 
arrives from France to find The Art of 
Thinking challenging the best-seller su- 
premacy of ‘‘cHic’’ SALES ... BERTRAND 
RUSSELL and WILL DURANT debate on 
Modern Eduéation, with JOHN DEWEY as 
chairman. ... JOHN COWPER Powys begins 
once more fo stride great strides across the 
country ... and Believe It Or Not! con- 
tinues to sell like a Cross Word Puzzle 
Book! 


—ESSANDESS. 











DONN BYRNE 
and America’s tribute to his 
last and greatest novel 


FIELD OF 
HONOR 


“A big, a splendid piece of work” 
—New York Times 
“Gorgeous, deeply written, well-vis- 
ioned historical romance.” 
—Boston Transcript 
“There is greatness in FIELD OF 
HONOR.” Phil a Iphi L aA 





“A great story, a great poem, a great 
picture of life.’’“—Washington Star 
“The Outlook“ reports FIELD OF 
HONOR first on combined best-seller 
lists of fourteen leading U. S. stores! 


Everywhere $2.50 
Published by THE CENTURY CO. New York 











E could sit and look at Gluyas Wil- 

liams’ Book all day,—America’s own 
Bateman. And we have the New Yorker 
book. But we want one book solely and 
entirely Peter Arno. What can anybody do 
about-it? ... « 

James Branch Cabell’s \atest, “The Way 
of Ecben,” looks rather thin compared to 
his other novels. It has the usual decora- 
tions by Frank C. Papé. ... 

Michael Arlen’s new book of four stories 
has interspersed gray pages printed in green, 
and he was born Dikran Kouyoumdjian— 
and that’s exactly the way we feel to- 
2) ae 

William McFee’s short stories, gathered 
together under the title of “Sailors of For- 
tune,” ought to be better than Arlen’s, and 
Doubleday, Doran ought to have given him 
a better jacket for the book. . . 

There’s a good book out on Defoe, by 
Paul Dottin, translated from the French by 
Louise Ragan, and published by the Mac- 
aulay Company. What particularly attracted 
us to it was that there was a chapter therein 
entitled “The Phoenix.” Also, nowadays 
we are apt to get Cabell and Michael Arlen 
all mixed up, but we never confuse Defoe 
with anyone else. . . . 

Thomas R. Coward comes out with a 
signed statement that in all the years he has 
been in the publishing business he has never 
recommended for publication a novel of 
greater distinction than Manuel Komroff’s 
“Coronet.” Which makes us think there 
must be something in that book. . . . 

The first issue of Current Reading will 
appear the latter part of this month. A 
capable board of editors will skim the cream 
of the leading American magazines and send 
members a hundred-page volume monthly. 
Each article will be presented in condensed 
form. The address of the Current Reading 
Guild is 67 West 44th Street... . 

Palms has come to New York, the smal! 
magazine devoted to poetry and formerly 
published by Idella Purnell at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Miss Purnell, now that we have 
met her, turns out to be one of the most 
charming editors of any poetry magazine 
we have ever met. (No, we’re too lazy to 
rearrange that sentence!) Her little period- 
ical has emerged from vicissitudes and sev- 
eral changes of address, to settle down at 
12 East roth Street. It is beginning a fine 
new career and is eminently worth subscrib- 
ing to. Its contributors include Josep’ 
4uslander, Marjorie Allen Seiffert, Olixi 
Tilford Dargan, Witter Bynner, Hildegarde 
Flanner, and Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Send in your dollar and a half for six is- 
BEE! <<: 

We went to lunch at the Astor and to hear 
Ramsay MacDonald. Longmans, Green, by 
the way, have recently started the English 
Heritage Series. J. B. Priestley on English 
Humor, Barnard Darwin on English Public 
Affairs, and others are among the contribu- 
tors. Ramsay MacDonald has written the 
London house of Longmans, Green as fol- 
lows concerning this venture: 


England is a very fine subject to be dealt with 
as you are proposing. Unfortunately it looks as 
though this generation is the last of those who 
will know England as I have known it. In my 
wanderings now I come across spots which thirty 
years ago were abodes of rural peace, and now 
I find them sites of considerable towns and the 
scenes of urban bustle. The changes are inevi- 
table, and we must not overlook the benefits 
which they bring in their train. Still, memories 
of what was dwell in sacred corners of our 
minds, and to make it possible for the younger 
folks to understand with what good reason we 
wander back into the past is an obligation im- 
posed upon us, and, if, by fulfilling that obliga- 
tion, we enable those who live in a different 
England to appreciate the old one, we shall be 
doing a service in retaining a devotion to the 
soul of our country which will make ali better 
men and women. 


And here’s an item upon a party we un 
fortunately missed. We wonder if we could 
have negotiated the table implements! 


One of the most unusual of New York’s re- 
cent literary parties took the form of a farewell 
dinner given at the Japanese restaurant, Myako, 
by Lucille Douglass, the artist, in honor of 
Florence Ayscough, who sailed recently to spend 
the winter in Vienna. Miss Douglass’s invita- 
tions read: “To meet Mrs. Florence Ayscough 
and a celebrated Chinese poet,” and although 
the latter did not appear in person he was 


present in the spirit of Tu Fu, the eighth-century 
poet, from whose writings Mrs. Ayscough read 
during the evening. Among the guests, who 
demonstrated the proper use of chopsticks, were 
Alice Tisdale Hobert, Henry Kittredge Norton, 
Frederick Moore, Louis V. Ledoux, Anne Car- 
rere, Florence Waterbury, Leonard John Rob- 
bins, Blair Niles, and other prominent Orient- 
alists. In addition to her new “Tu Fu: The 
Autobiography of a Chinese Poet” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), Mrs. Ayscough is the author 
of “A Chinese Mirror” and “The Autobiography 
of a Chinese Dog,” and co-author with Amy 
Lowell of “Fir-Flower Tablets.” Both “A Chi- 
nese Mirror” and “The Autobiography of a 
Chinese Dog” are illustrated from etchings by 
Miss Douglass. 


Frank A. Manny of Boston writes us ask- 
ing whether it is not possible for writing 
men to accomplish a_ standardization of 
“Mrs.” and “Miss” when used with refer- 
ence to woman writers. He goes on to say 


Katherine Brush is frequently referred to in 
reviews as “Miss Brush.” Now that she has a 
second husband I suppose that his name will be 
substituted. Anne Parrish is often referred to as 
“Mrs. Parrish.” In last week’s Review you re- 
fer to “Miss Hill.” Caroline Miles was married 
many years ago to Dr. Hill, the economist. She 
took her doctor’s degree at Michigan in 1892. 
When Lillian Gilbreth was given an honorary 
degree at the University of Michigan the Michi- 
gan Alumnus referred to her as “Miss Gilbreth,” 
although she had borne eleven children in law- 
ful wedlock. 


Yes, that is all true, and just the other 
day we addressed a young woman poet as 
“Miss,” whereupon she informed us that that 
day was the anniversary of her wedding to 
her third husband! We fear that nothing 
much can be done to settle this confusion 
among the artists. But it is a pretty safe 
general rule to follow that a writer referred 
to as “Miss” Soandso in regard to her work 
is actually “Mrs.” Somebody else in private 
hfe... - 

Graham Greene, who wrote that excellent 
and very successful novel, “The Man 
Within,” avers that publishers’ royalties are 
just the thing for a young man with a rov- 
ing foot. On his own, he has just sailed 
from England on a cruise to the Near East, 
to visit Athens, Troy, Delos, and the ruins 
of Knossos in Crete. ‘This is rather a 
change from his school days when lack of 
tunds reduced him to taking along a barrel 
organ to pay his way when he tramped the 
English roads... . 

Martha Keller, formerly with Putnam’s, 
is now publicity manager for J. B. Lippin- 
cott of Philadelphia. Anent a proofreader’s 
error in our October fifth issue, which she 
calls to our attention, she recalls the time 
when she encountered a Harper ad “in which 
the typographer set the name Harper & 
Brothels — discovered-in-time-thank-God- 
since-I-was-the-copy-reader!” . . 

We are glad to hear that our old friend 
A, Hugh Fisher, poet, etcher, traveller, is 
coming to the United States next month to 
lecture. In New York the Rembrandt Club 
has asked him to give them a lantern talk 
on November 11th on “Travel in India and 
Southern Europe.” In will be a great plea- 
sure for those fortunate enough to hear an 
artist of so vivid a personality as Mr, 
Fisher’s. He is also, we believe, to speak in 
Washington. 

Jonathan Cape is back here temporarily, 
on a three week’s visit. We saw him at the 
Forum tea, where we met Sarah Gertrude 
Millin for the first time. There also was 
the beaming Will Cuppy, temporarily un- 
hermited by a New York apartment. 

The author of “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” has said that in his opinion Leonhard 
Frank is the most interesting and significant 
of the younger German novelists. ‘His 
‘Karl and Anna’ is certainly one of the 
loveliest stories that post-war Germany has 
produced.” That may be, but we saw the 
Theatre Guild production of it the other 
night, and we must say it didn’t impress us. 
However, the novel may be a lot better than 
the play. .. 

Harry Salpeter, we see, long literary in- 
terviewer for the New York World, has 
produced a book on “Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Boswell.” It is being published the end of 
this month by Coward-McCann. .. . 

Well,—adios! 

THE PHOENICIAN. 


Books for the 
Concert - Goer’s Library 





XFORD UNIVERSITY PREss has 

long been known in musical 

circles through its books on 
music and its association with the 
Tudor Church Music published by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
Standard books of reference include 
The Oxford History of Music, Dr. 
Ernest Walker's History of Music in 
England, H. C. Colles’s Growth of 
Music, the Kitson texts on harmony 
and counterpoint. 


A department for the publication of 
sheet music was inaugurated in 1923. 
From the outset its high standard of 
musical achievement has attracted to 
the Press the co-operation of the more 
serious musicians who at this period 
of revived musical energy in both Eng- 
land and America are numerous and 
influential. 


With recent expansions in the depart- 
ment such authorities as P. C. Buck, 
W. W. Cobbett, Martin Shaw, W. H. 
Hadow, Percy Scholes, Charles San- 
ford Terry, Samuel Langford figure 
prominently on the list. 


THE LIFE OF BACH, by CHar es 
SANFORD TERRY. $7.50 


“Profoundly human” Musical News. 
“A nearly perfect job of scholarly 
documented biography; comprehensive, 
printed royally, and illustrated with a 
charming series of full-page photo 
graphs in the rear. I read it with de- 
light.” Frederick P. Mayer in Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. 


UP TO NOW, by Martin SHaw. 
Isadora Duncan, Walpole, Craig, 
Vaughan Williams, Clifford Bax, 
Masefield and many others enter in 
to this informal autobiography and 
running commentary upon the forces 
that are making modern books and 
music. $2.50 


MUSICAL DISCOURSE, by RICH- 
ARD ALDRICH. $3.00 


A collection of sixteen essays about 
musicians and musical history original- 
ly published in the New York Times. 
Printed by D. B. Updike at the Merry- 
mount Press. “A delightful volume 
which is not too technical for the lay- 
man and is at the same time valuable 
for the musician.” Boston Transcript. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS, by Sr 
Henry Hapow, Editor, “Oxford 
History of Music.” $6.00 


New 


oe 


... an unfailing delight.” 
York Herald Tribune. 


THE CONCERT-GOERS’ LI 
BRARY OF DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 


Volume I and II by Rosa NeEw- 
MARCH. $1.50 each 
Non-technical notes on over fifty 


symphonies, overtures, and concertos 
which are frequently heard either at 
concerts, on the phonograph, or over 
the radio. “Rich in knowledge . . 
critical acumen.” Music Supervisors 
Journal. 


CYCLOPEDIC SURVEY OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC by W. W. 
CosBBETT. On subscription, $30.00 


“This monumental work is destined to 
be the vade mecum of the lover of 
chamber music.” Lawrence Gilman 


in the Herald Tribune. 





Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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PEER ESSLOCESORCLARRE ALLELE 


INFIDELS 
and HERETICS 


An Agnostic’s Anthology 
By Clarence Darrow 
and Wallace Rice 


Compilers and Contributors 
“Representative of the best unfettered think- 
ing in all ages. Replete with beautiful and 
inspiring selections.”"—N. Y. Times $3.00 


——a—__—_ 


THE STORY OF 
RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY 


By Joseph McCabe 


“The first, and only true, study of the Chris- 
tian religion and its institutions. One of 
the most important books published since 
Darwin.” — Maynard Shipley, President 
Science League of America $5.00 


——-@——_—— 


MONEY 


How to Make It, Invest It 
and Use It 


By Samuel Crowther 


“Ought to sell more copies than the most 
popular of novels.” 
—Christian Science Monitor 


$2.00 


—>.>—_—_— 


A MAN FOR A’ 
THAT 


The Story of Robert Burns 


By Charles J. Finger 


“The most human of Burns I 
have ever read.” 


—Edwin Carlile Litsey 


treatment 


$3.00 


—_—_——_——— 


THE BIG AMERICAN 
PARADE 
By 
E.. Haldeman-Julius 


An incisive review of the changes in Moral, 
Social and Economical standards of Ameri- 
can life of the past three decades. $3.00 





At your bookseller or 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 


289 Congress Street, Boston 
see Re Se ES eS RR eR RS SR RD 
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Finest Novel 


SKETC 
OFA 





The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from page 299) 
(The Children’s Bookshop will appear 
next week) 
MORE THINGS TO DRAW. By E. G. 

Lutz. Scribners. 1928. 

This is a picture book intended for young 
artists—how young, the author does not 
say. But since he labels the picture of a 
pyramid, “Pyramid,” the one of a trunk, 
“Trunk,” etc., one deduces that the book is 
meant for infants. It is, in fact, an excel- 
lent book to teach young children the names 
of objects. 

It also offers an amusing pastime to the 
unimaginative parent who, when tired of 
solving cross-word puzzles, may draw “with 
a lead pencil a lamp, a lantern, and a vase” 
—these “are symmetrical in form. An ob- 
ject of this kind,” as he will see by looking 
at the pictures in the book, “has one side 
like the other, only reversed. This is as if 
it were turned over, the place where it turns 
shown by a dotted line.” 

Mr. Lutz’s instructions are not difficult to 
follow. Before he knows it, the student 
will have produced a drawing of a “Goose,” 
or a “Barn,” or a “Monkey,” or any of the 
bric-a-brac reproduced in the book. 

It is a simple process, requires no imagi- 
nation, and calls for no creative ability. 

The contents of this little book may be 
summed up as a naive picture-game, the 
kind our great-grandmother used to amuse 
our parents with. 


Miscellaneous 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADING. By JOHN W. Stara, 
JR. Dood, Mead. 1928. 


A comprehensive and thorough history of 
American railways constitutes a tremendous 
task, for which the ground is yet imperfectly 
cleared, Mr. Starr has not essayed it, but 
has contented himself with sketching in some 
three hundred pages and in a popular style 
the main outlines of the doing 
this he has not presented much truly original 
material. He has told the familiar story 
of the first railways in England and 
America; he has traced the construction of 
the Erie across New York, and the building 
up of the New York Central out of 
scattered lines between New York city and 
Buffalo; he describes some of the pioneer 
Southern railways—the South Carolina Rail 
road, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the 
Norfolk & Western; he of course gives us a 
brief history of the Union Pacific and the 
other early transcontinental lines; and he 
does not fail to offer an of the 
Pullman cars and the development of our 
Some day soon, it is to 


story. In 


account 


passenger service. 
be hoped, there will appear a writer who 
will get a good deal farther below the sur- 
face than Mr. Starr or his predecessor, Mr. 
Slason Thompson. Who, for example, will 
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Frank Swinnerton’s most fascinating portrait of a woman. 


"She was an original, not a copy,’ says Mr. Swinnerton of ‘‘Lydia™’ with the tronic 
gray eyes and the propensity for sinning. This story of Lydia’s loves and sins 1s Mr 


Swinnerton’s most dramatic novel since Nocturne and Coguett 


DORAN 


DOUBLEDAY, 


Price, $2.90 


a CO., NEW YORK 


tell us the true history of the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania in their re- 
lation to the politics of the two greatest 
States of the Union? Who will trace in 
accurate detail the fascinating story of the 
linking together of the great Southern Rail- 
road? Who will explain just what Gould 
did for Erie, and just how he captured the 
Union Pacific? Who will tell the full his- 
tory of the struggle for and against rail- 
way rate regulation, a history which has to 
be dug piecemeal out of the Cullom Re- 

Congressional Record, and the 
Until this is done, Mr. Starr’s 
modest volume will hold a useful place as 
the best single compendium of the main 
facts in the growth of our great railway 
systems. 


port, the 


press? 


TORCHLIGHT PARADE, By SHERWIN 
LAWRENCE CooK, Minton, Balch. 1929. 
$3.75. 

Politics used to be fun—at least, for boys 
of any age an election contest provided a 
series of enlivening spectacles, from the 
bunting-honored visits of the candidates to 
the lantern showing of returns on a screen 
opposite the main newspaper office down- 
town on the evening of voting day. Now 
the radio has cut down campaigning and 
gives people the returns at home; the tumult 
and the shouting are largely typographical; 
there are no more torchlight parades; no 
one will walk a mile for a candidate, And 
Mr. Cook’s account of colorful past presi- 
dential years depicts times that already seem 
in retrospect a little quaint and somewhat 
childlike. Did people actually wear gold- 
bugs, flourish bandanas? The apparent re- 
moteness, almost unreality, of the emotions 
that so recently excited citizens shows how 
rapidly the center of actual interest has been 
shifting to the economic field, with a con- 
sequent indifference to politics. 

In the last campaign, when intense feel- 
ings were undeniably aroused, they were due 
rather to moral and religious than to any 
political convictions. In general, campaigns 
tend to become progressively duller. It is 
in the liveliness of past campaigns, rather 
than in the administrations, that Mr. Cook’s 
interest lies. His work, as its title indicates, 
is not a history of the Presidency but of 
contests for the presidency; and he deals 
with the administrations of the successful 
candidates mainly in so far as their policies 
affected the and the outcome of the 
following campaigns. So his book is in- 
evitably rather controversial than scientific 
in character. He expresses quite legimately 
his own opinions of candidates and party 
platforms, and if you disagree with him you 
do so as you might in regard to the opinions 
of a political correspondent in the course of 
an actual campaign. His statements of the 
actualities seems to be usually as accurate as 
information in so debatable a field can be 
expected to be—although he does appear to 
have accepted an earlier interpretation of 
Lincoln’s motives in his debates with 
Douglas which later evidence tends to dis- 
prove. The main point is that Mr, Cook 
has made a pleasantly reminiscent record of 
the days when Americans still had enough 
exuberance to go forth and wave red fire 
for their favorites, and an illuminating and 
useful analysis of the questions and popular 
sentiments that once inspired them to these 
lost heights of public enthusiasm. 

My Gun Dogs. By Ray P. Holland. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 

Peace. By S. Parkes Cadman. Dutton. $1. 

Memory. By William Lyon Phelps. Dutton. $1 

MoTuHer anv Son. By Kathleen Dut- 
ton. $1. 

An Hour WITH THE 
Gilbert Seldes. Lippincott. $1. 


issue 


Norris. 


Movies AND Tarxirs. By 


An Hour witH American Music By Paul 
Rosenfeld. Lippincott. $1. 
Love anp Marriace. By Winfield Scots Hall 


Winston. $2. 


Tue Bic American Paraps. By FE. Haldeman- 
Julius. Stratford. $3. 

BeEETHHOVEN’s SketTcueEs. By Paul Mies. Trans- 
lated by Dorts L. Mackinnon. Oxford Uni 
versity Press 

Religion 

Jue Caruoric-Protestanr Minn. Bv Conrad 
Henry Moehlman. Harpers. $2.50 

Tue Rear Jesus. By Bishop Charles Fiske ar 


Burton S. Easton. Harper $2.50. 


In SEARCH oF Gop. By John Walker Pe 
Macmillan. $1.50. 
Tue Book or Jos. By W. G. Jordan. Mac 


millan. $2. 
Dare By Chauncy H 
Macmillan. $1.50 


By Canon B H 


Do THe CHURCHES 
Hawkins. 
[ue PRIMITIVE 


Streeter 


Cuurcu. 

Macmillan. $2.50 

RELIGION. By 
Thwing. Macmillan. $2. 

FIGHTING THE Devit 1n Mopern Baseyion. By 
John Roach Stratford. $2.s0 


EDUCATION AND Char Franklin 


Straton. 


THem He Atso Carren. By Bishop William 
Fraser McDowell. Abingdon. $1. 

Tue Minp or THE Missac. By C. C. Martin- 
dale. Macmillan. $2.50 


Tue Errective Curistian Correce. By Laird 


T. Hites. Macmillan. $2. 





A STRANGELY 
powerful novel of the 
Southern swamps, by a bril- 
liant new writer from the South. 


THE 
NO-NATION 
GIRL 


By Evans Wall 
$2.50 


Tre story of a 
woman bitten by the urge 
to possess —a penetrating, 
dazzling, memorable portrait 


THE CADDIS 


By Marjorie 
Bartholomew Paradis 


$2.50 


Te thrilling story 
of the N. Y. Pilot Boats, a 
true record of heroism, dis- 
aster and ocean drama. Illus. 


FROM SANDY 
HOOK TO 62° 


By Charles Edward Russell 


Tre stirring life 
of a sea-dog of “1812,” 
one of the Fathers of the 
American Navy. IIlustrated 


COMMODORE 
DAVID PORTER 


1780-1843 


By 
Archibald Douglas Turnbull 


$3.50 


Waar three hun- 
dred years of time and 
progress have done to the 
Land of the Pilgrim Fathers. Illus. 


CHANGING NEw 
ENGLAND 
By Edward E. Whiting 


$2.50 


FASCINATING 
travels to ten almost un- 
known islands just off the 
Atlantic steamer routes. 


ISLES OF 
ROMANCE 


By George Allan England 
$3.50 


lilus. 
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THE ART OF THINKING by ABBE ERNEST 

THE AR <7 
pimmet has been a steady Best Seller 
for 10 months, has reached sales of 

© ,>- 

100,000 in America, and has just been 
republished in both French and Eng ish 
Price $2.50 
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THE MANSIONS OF PHILOSOPHY by WILL DURANT, decade, has had ] , 
larifying the problems of Philosophy as THE STORY 1 I WANT TO READ: 15 salliction eae OOF million readers Since 
puiLosopuy did its personalities, echoed the (J The Art of Thinking, $2.50 5 Ie i » remaining steadily on Best 
s of the former book by appearing on Best . (_] The Psychology of Happiness eller lists for two cdi Price $5.00 
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dventures 


. %. 
for the Mind “ 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HAPPINESS by 


B S ll th Y, / WALTER B. PITKIN, author of THE 
= T THE AMERICAN MIND, 
est € ers for € ed rs ? is the frst pola dott, by a recog- 
nized authority, of man's ascent to the 
realm of joy Price $3.09 





HE first of these four books—rTHE storY 
OF PHILOsopHY—chronicling the lives 
and thoughts of the major thinkers from 
Socrates to Santayana—was published \ 
more than three years ago; the last— Y 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HAPPINEss—has 
been in the bookstores less than a 
month. These four books represent a 
notable advance in the art of intel- 
lectual adventure, in the distin- 
guished and scholarly humaniza- 
tion of knowledge. These books 
are thrilling because they are 
sound presentations of perhaps 
the most persistent subjects of 
perennial appeal to the think- 
ing members of the human 
race. ‘More exciting than 
fiction’'’—these books have 
become best sellers for the 
years because they strike 
responsive chords in the 
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heart and mind of men 
and women everywhere. 








THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY by WILL DURANT, 
one of the most widely read books of the 
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